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“SPEEDWAY” 


GAS ENGINE AND POWER CO. 
and 
CHAS. L. SEABURY CO., CONSOLIDATED, 
Builders of 


Steam and Sail Yachts; Naphtha Launches ; 
Alco Vapor Launches; Steam Launches; 
and Marine Engines and Boilers. 


Send 10 cents for illustrated catalogue. 


Address 
FACTORY: MORRIS HEIGHTS,N. Y. CITY 
DOWN TOWN OFFICE: 11 BROADWAY 
Smaier 6 Ge Stes, (geen gee CHICAGO OFFICE: 1409 MICHIGAN AVE. 


THE OPPENHEIMER TREATMENT 


FOR ALCOHOLISM 


No Suffering. No Injection. No Detention from Business. 

















NO BAD AFTER EFFECTS. ALGOHOLIG GRAVING OVERGOME IN FORTY-EIGHT HOURS: 
ALL DRUG ADDICTIONS SUGCESSFULLY TREATED. 





A Special Committee of the Legislature of New York Reported in May, 1905: 


** Recognizing that many of these persons (DEPENDENT INEBRIATES) are suffering from disease, some form of 
medical treatment should be given. In the judgment of this Committee, the best treatment, therefore, is that of the 
Oppenheimer Institute, as it is strongly indorsed and advocated by large numbers of physicians and business and : 
professional men of high standing, national repute and unquestioned authority ; the treatment itself being reported as 
prompt, effective and free from certain objections inherent in other systems.’’ 


Indorsed by Many Prominent Men and Women Throughout the World. 
“I have had a pretty extensive experience with the Oppenheimer treatment, having wit- 
GYRUS EDSON, M.D. nessed its effect in perhaps fifty cases, I consider it of very great value, and have yet to see 
anything but good resulting therefrom. I have noticed no such secondary results as are fre- 
Formerly Health Commissioner of the quently seen after other so-called ‘cures.’ In fact, patients feel better and stronger than 


- efore in every way. The treatment seems to act as a general restorative and as a tonic while 
Port of New York, wrote: absolutely removing desire for the stimulant, either drug or alcoholic.” ‘ 


REPRESENTATIVE PHYSIGIANS in each city of the United States administer the Oppene 
heimer Treatment. Write for the name and address of the physician in your locality. 


For autograph letters indorsing the Oppenheimer treatment, cut out this coupon and mail to the 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 


159 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Vv, 4 When baby washed, his ardent key a 
7 would very often reach high C W 


i but now in sheer delight he'll crow 
when bathed with 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


TheFannie A. Smith ti3,°" School 


Oneand two years’ course. 906 LaFayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Miltord, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
School year begins Tuesday, October 3d, 1905. 
Mrs. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
erwich, Connecticut. Offers a healthfui, happy home, with 
the best advantages for study and recreation. 

















Illinois 


[RE SEAR TOR POT are 2 
school near Chicago for SOBLE HILL, Prin., Woodstock, Il. 


Massachusetts 











~Miss Hall’s 
School 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 
girls are given an outdoor life, a college prepara- 
tory or a general education by a carefully chosen 
faculty. A special department for little girls. 
For catalogue address 
Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 











FAIRHOLME, AMBEEST, mass. 


aration for college. Entrance guaranteed. On trolley to Smith 
and Mt. Holyoke. 50 acres, beautiful hill top, Golf, tennis. 
per year. MRS. C. W. NICHOLS. 


HOME SCHOOL 


FOR 


Backward Children «“ Youth 


Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Aubarndale, Mass. 
Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of girls that 


make it an ee py! school. 
The hands and the body are trained with the mind. Courses in 

Domestic Economy and applied Housekeeping, Less: 

Cooking, Dress Cutting, Home _ Sanitation, 

Walking—all without extra cost. 4 advantages in Music and 

Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Lawrence Scientific School 


offers four-year courses of study -leading to the degree of 
8.B. in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Bagtnseree, Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape Architecture, 
Forestry, Chemistry, Geology, Biol , Anatomy and Hy- 
giene (preparation for medical schools), Science for Teach- 
ers, and a course in General Science. For the catalogue 
and information address J. L. LOVE, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. SamvuE. V. Couz, A.M., D.D., President. 




















aris 


French and German. New brick gymnasium, - 
structor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and elec- 
trtetty. a, location, within 30 miles ef Boston. For 
Catalogue and view: 

- " TON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and ary. Laboratories. Shop for 


Mechanic Arts. Strong teac b rnest 8. new gymna- 
sium with swimming pool. Fits for College, Scientific School and 


Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. Please address. 
Da GR. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

CLARENCE W. BowEN, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of oubscrtption. payable in advance, one year, 

- $2. Single Copies, 10 cents. 











Missouri 


Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy. 
A Department of the State University.) Offers courses in 
g, Metallurgy, Chemistry, Civil Engineering, General Science, 


Fine equipment. New buildi 
— GEO. K. LADD, Director, Rolla, Mo. 


New Jersey 


Morristown School for Boys heaithtuiness and beautiful 


surroundings. 

has a reco ug! 

coll ool, 

and p 

Scri Vv ; ; 
: William Boulton, Car- 


and Arthur P. Butler, Princi- 
aster. 

















GARDEN CITY, L. L, NEW YORK. 
An endowed school for boys, 18 miles from New York, midway be- ’ 
tween the sound and the sea. Its object isthe thorough preparation 


[eae 


of | boys for college. An efficient corps of masters, well-equipped 
» New gy with swimming tank 20 by 50 feet. 

The Meany Athletic Field has 4% mile cinder track, tennis courts, 
Gridiron "’ and ** Diamond ” ; golf links adjoining. Mr. W.L.An- 
derson of Yale is in charge of the Cluett Gymnasium; regular course 
compulsory for every boy. Visitors eo welcome. Apply for cat- 


ry 
alogueto FRED’K L. GAMAGE, D.C.L., Head Master. 








Pennsylvania 


Washington Seminary, 


‘ Washington, Pennsylvania, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Sixty-ninth year begins 
September 20, 1905. For catalogue, address Mi - 
ald and Miss Christiana C. Thompson, dary Macbon 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. Thorough train- 
ing for college men. Admits students of all denominatio . 
jated schools for Germans, Scandinavians and lay workers. _ 


Address, Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boul., Chicago. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies schools of 
pees ace all e 9 with competent teachers. Assists 
P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St. Albany, N. Y. 
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THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


A magazine that tells you of the progress of that 
Race more fully than all other papers and magazines 
in the World. Circulation 17,000, price $1 per year. 

Special: Cut this out and send for free May 
number. Address ‘* The Voice of the Negro,’’ 910 
Austell Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED 


ANZED.— Editors, Clergymen and Come nA Coy men of 
business ability to represent us. Wee y salary MEAT 
antee paid. Give age, qualifications, ., D. ‘AD 
& CO., New York. 








A rouge woman of ability, college graduate, to act 

an —— itor of monthly magazine for teachers. Must 

have knowledge of physiology and be familiar with public school 

work in or) fferent grades. + orem adequate. Address 
Journal,” Trull St., Boston, Mass. 





HOTELS 





New England 


Hotel Champernowne, 


Kittery Point, Maine. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


HORACE MITCHELL. 
COME! 





Mountain View House 


Camden, Me. 


High elevation. Reqehere ond mountains 
sanitation ; n June 


* Res water; perfect 
penting + Re 25. 
Knox Co., ‘Me., until Jun 0; after, manana 2 


ddress Martinsville, 
O. MART LN, Prop. 





The Asquam House 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


A first-class modern hotel, situated on the summit of 
pny 8 Hill, 1,000 ft. above sea level, and 300 above 
the Asquam Lakes. Most charming view in New Bng- 
land fon "reed garden. Every room commands an ex- 
tensive view of lakes and mountains. Driving, boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing. Open June Aes October. > 

op. 





Lake Dunmore House, 


Lake Dunmore, Vt. 
OPEN JUNE ® TO SEPTEMBER 2. 
BRANDON (INN, Brandon, 
PEN ALL YEAR. 
IN Ping, & HEARTY OF ro = MOUNTA 


INS. 
For Begins, Ba tes, &c. dress H. BISSELL, Brandon, Vt. 
New York City Hopreschtative, Levis Ww. Savery, 182 Nassau Bt. 


vt. 





NEW LONDON, | CONN. 


PEQUOT ‘HOUSE 


and Cottages. 
A delightful combination of seashore and country. Always 
entertainment. N. Y. Yacht Club rendezvous. 
W.H. HAGER, Proprietor. 





There’s ideal Fishing, Canoeing, Golfing, 
Mountain Climbing, good rest, good health, 
and a good time for you 
AT MT. HINEO HOUSE, 
C. A. Judkins, Mgr., Kineo, Moosehead Lake, Me. 


Handsome descriptive booklet free. 


Hunt’s Forest Hill Hotel 


And Cottages 
FRANCONIA, - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Most Charesinety Located. 400 am Estate. 


klets are Now 
Lodge Open June ist 














Hotel Open Jaly ist 
¥. H. HUNT, Proprietor. 





“\ In the Berkshires” 


Mount Everett 


House 


SOUTH EGREMONT, MASS. 


Open June 15th to October 30th 


‘Nine hole Golf course; tennis court; beautiful 
drives, finest roads in the country. Booklets and 
terms on request. Auto parties entertained. 


GEORGE L. WRIGHT, Prop. 





we 


INTERVALE 





HOUSE 


White Mountains 


At the head of and overlooking the famous Saco Valley, in the midst of the most 


beautiful scenery in the White Mountains. 
with electricity ; open fire places, steam heat; 
Excellent Golf Links. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


telegraph and long-distance telephone. 
rates for June. 


Hotel perfectly appointed ; 
many rooms with 


lighted 
rivate baths; 
Special 


H. S. MUDGETT, Intervale, N. H 


Or HARRY T. MILLER, Ass’t Mér., 3 Park Place, New York, 
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WATGH HILL, R. I. 


HOTEL PLIMPTON 
AND ANNEX 
OPENS JUNE 2, 1 
ACCOMMODATION FOR 300 
APPOINTMENTS AND CUISINE FIRST CLASS 
All ponaier amusements, bathing, music. 


MOSQUITOES Of DAM IN 
e ular ices ear. 
—~ yi. W. DIETER. 


THE BELLEVUE 


BRACH Open from June |! 
BLUEFF, to October 1. 
MASS. L. M. STEVENS, 


Manager. 


CREST VIEW 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Breeziest spot on Martha’s Vineyard. The house has a 
well-established, high-class patronage. For booklet, etc., 
address 








T. C. HADLEY, Manager. 


LEE, MASS. 
The Greenock Inn. 


A new Hotel, opened in May, 1908. Accommodates 100 people. 
Substantially and modernly equipped. Private baths; electric 
i elevator service. The table issupplied with the best 

ew England home cooking. Outdoor amusements, golf, 
gonnta, ots. First-class electric car service. hrough trains 
from N. Y., N. Y., N 


ro} .Y., N. H. & H.R. Write for rates, references, 
and booklet. ‘H. 0. SAVAGE, Prop. 


HAWKHURST HOTEL 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 

Altitade 1,200 ft. ; spring water, no malaria or mosquitoes ; golf, 
tennis, music, trout and fishing, pleasant drives and walks. 
Special rates for the summer. Booklet on Cau 

FRED’K H. PARTRIDGE. 























New York 


HOTEL MARION, 


Lake George, Warren Co., N. Y. 
OPENS JUNE 22d, 1995. 
Under new management. Thoroughly renovated and 
refurnished. Correspondence solicited. 
J. H. MARVEL, Mgr. 


C. E. Rare, Hotel Manhattan, 
New York Representative. 


Mt. Meenahga House 
and Cottages 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL SH AWANGUNKS. 
One hundred miles from New York, altitude fifteen hun- 
dred feet, opens June twelfth. For illustrated booklet ad- 
dress U. E. TERWILLIGER & SON, Ellenville, N. Y., P. O. 








SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


White Sulphur Bathing Establishment 
Open June 15. Awarded a diploma and silver medal at the Paris 


Exposition, 1900. 
PAVILION HOTEL AND COTTAGES. 


OPEN JUNE 27. 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 





The SHARON HOUSE 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


B. P. SHARP & SON. 


D EAN HOUS E Putnam Go., N.Y. 


Old summer resort, pleasantly located, commodious lawns running 
to lake; fine shade trees ; perfectly healthy ; $15 to $20 per week; 
transients $3.50; will mail booklet on application. 


A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 


Kiskatom Retreat House 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


33d Season. $7 to $10 per week. Long distant tele- 
phone ; free boating and fi g; high elevation; grand 
mountain scenery ; location unsurpassed; table and beds 
first class; plenty of shade; enlarged and refurnished; 
lighted by gas. 

W. P. FISHER, KISKATOM, Greene County, N. Y. 


THE INN 


OCEAN FRONT HOTEL 
Arverne, Long Island 
Season, April until October 
Dainty, quiet, exclusive. Rate, $3.00 and $4.00 per day. 
FREDERICK W. AVERY, Prop. 





Lake Mahopac, 














“Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


“ AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 











This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 
this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 


regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy will be sent free, upon receipt of a two- 

cent stamp, by. George H. Daniels, General Passen- 

er Agent. ew York Central & Hudson River 
ilroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 














PREHISTORIC INDIAN RELICS, “pitch 


Buffalo horns polished in pairs, also made into hat racks, Navajo 
blankets, elk tusks and curios. Illustrated ee, ee cents, 
N. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 
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St.Paul 
Mimneapolis 
Duluth: 


‘There are four magnificent fast daily trains 
via the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
from Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
two to Superior and Duluth, including the 
famous electric-lighted North-Western Limited 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the electric- 
lighted Duluth-Superior Limited to the Head- 

of-the-Lakes. 


Round-trip summer tourist tickets on sale 
daily from Chicago at the rate of $16.00 
round trip to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and $20.00 round trip to Superior and 
Duluth, with correspondingly low 

rates from all points. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 











Select class of nervous and mental patients received. % 
ears’ experience ; late first Assistant cian in Middle- 
own, N. Y., State Hospita!; visit before ~~ oo 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., n, Pa. 


ne ae SANITARIUM 


Galen Hall sittin 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Always Open 
Patrons say the House is unique and incomparable. 
. — for illustrated booklet telling about new buildings, 
aths, and cuisine. F. L. YOUNG, Gen’! Mgr. , bd 














é 
Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Huropean Plan 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
Courteous Attendan 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE TREATMENT OF — 3; Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
ve 


0 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
E PILE P SY =r WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


Dr. iw. WHERRY, Medical Superintendent. 
Dr mM. P. SPRATLING, Chief Consultant. 


=the bath fant Gn, un. 2008, - teaan, BY MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


ral high. strictl to-date h in bea 
SUNNYSIDE SANATORIUM _| tit Martbero Park for sale ob rent, Steam, gas, electric 


hard fl tary plumbing. $7,000 ¢ 
For the Open Air Treatment of Consumptives, Ner- Ba tas $000 to 80. cont park Strest Bid 


en 
ae pra Invalids, school, ete. Refined surroundings. Choice building plots. 
8. 
B, A. CHAPMAN, M, D., Springfield, Vt. MONTCLAIR REALTY CO., 153 Watchung Ave. 
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T#EBRAIN WORKERS 








“ONE LOOK 4 
SATISFIES %> 


The script 
B signature of 
Fo =69STEwART HartsHorn is 
on every genuine 


Hartshorn ee 
Shade Roller. ACID PHOSPHATE 


.. 2 Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
See that it is on all your soseaie a intense mental concentration, can 


i strengthen their whole system and increase their 
rollers. It is there for JOUr cnpaliie for mental wh hysical labor by the 
protection, use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Wood Rollers. It rests and strengthens the tired brain 
Tin Rollers dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
‘ sleep and a good appetite. 











The Improved Hartshorn requires If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
no tacks. geen, on receipt of 25 cents. RumForD CHEMICAL 


eee eemmamamme se nat hone 


Established 1860 











FPREVERICK A, BURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 
Of New York. 


1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 





Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Janu- 


e ary 3rd, 190) - - - _- $4,397,988 
ESTERBROO New Insurance Paid forin1903 - $12,527,288 
New Insurance Paid forin 1904 - 17,862,353 


Gain in New Insurance Paid for $5,335,065 


St eel Pens Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 
in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904- $6,797,601 


Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 

in 1904 ; 5,883 
Gain in Premiums on New Business 

in 1904 : $128,000 
Decrease in Outstanding Death 

Claims, 1904 . 119,296 
Total Payments to Members and 

their Beneficiaries, - : : 61,000,000 





Sold Everywhere Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 
The Best Pens Made Department—Industrial Agents, Address Provi- 
dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 
307, 309 Broadway, New York. 
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Survey of the World 


When the President 
asked Mr. Elihu 
Root to go with him 
to the funeral of Mr. Hay in Cleveland 
as the special representative of the State 
Department, the invitation was regarded 
as having much significance, because it 
was known that Mr. Root was the Presi- 
dent’s choice for the office of Secretary 
of State. It was commonly thought, 
however, that Mr. Root could not be 
induced to give up his law practice, to 
which, when withdrawing from the Cabi- 
net, he had returned with the ponpese 
n 


Elihu Root Succeeds 
John Hay 


of building up his private fortune. 
a little less than a year and a half he 
has been very successful in his profes- 
sion, his earnings rising to the neighbor- 


hood of $200,000 a year. After long 
conferences with the President during 
the journey to Cleveland, he consented to 
take the office. The official announce- 
ment of his acceptance of it was delayed 
until the 7th, in order that he might be 
sure of obtaining a release from his many 
professional engagements, some of which 
involved service for five years to come. 
It was then made known that within 
about two weeks he would take the oath. 
At the same time it was intimated that 
supervision of the Panama Canal work 
might be transferred to the State De- 
partment. On the evening of the 6th, 
Secretary Taft was in San Francisco, 
attending a banquet given to him by the 
commercial organizations of the city. In 
the course of an address which he made 
there he said: 

“In his great loss, the President turns to 
another man, Elihu Root, of New York, a man 
under whom it has been my great pleasure to 
serve as_subordinate. I know that in him we 
have one of the greatest constructive states- 


men of the age. Happy the country, happy the 
President, who, having lost a Hay, can turn 
to a Root.” 


‘At the close of his address to the teach- 
ers of the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Ocean Grove, on the 7th, Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke of Mr. Hay and his 
sjiccessor. Reviewing the career of Mr. 
Hay, “a great statesman, who was also 
a great man of letters,” who “had the 
great advantage and great merit of being 
able at any moment to go back to pri- 
vate life unless he could continue in 
public life on his own terms,” he said 
that such service as he had given to his 
country “could not have been rendered 
save by a man who had before him ideals 
as far apart as the poles from the ideals 
which have in them any taint of what is 
base or sordid.” He continued: 


“T wished to get for John Hay’s successor 
the man whom I regarded as, of all men in 
the country, the one best fitted to be such suc- 
cessor. In asking him to accept the position 
of Secretary of State, I was asking him to sub- 
mit to a very great pecuniary sacrifice, and I 
never even thought of that aspect of the ques- 
tion, for I knew he wouldn’t either. I knew 
that whatever other consideration he had to 
weigh against taking the position, the consid- 
eration of how it would affect his personal 
fortune would not be taken into account by 
Elihu Root. And he has accepted.” 


Hay and Root, he went on to say, were 
not solitary exceptions, but were typical 
of a large class of men in public life. We 
had always had at the command of the 
nation, in any crisis, the best ability to 
be found in it, and that ability had been 
given lavishly, altho to the great pe- 
cuniary loss of the men giving it: 

“There is not in my Cabinet a man to whom 
it is not a financial disadvantage to stay in it. 


57 





58 


There is not in my Cabinet one man who does 
not have to give up something substantial, 
often very much that is substantial, sometimes 
what it is a very real hardship for him to give 
up, in order that he may continue in the serv- 
ice of the nation and have the only reward for 
which he looks or for which he cares, the con- 
sciousness of having done service that was 
worth rendering. I hope more and more 
throughout this nation to see the spirit grow 
which makes such service possible.” 

The press has not overlooked the possi- 
ble relation of the appointment of Mr. 
Root to the Republican ‘Presidential 
nomination in 1908. Some expect that 
he will have such support for that nomi- 
nation as the President can with pro- 

riety give. 

priety g1 s 

It has been proved 
that information as to 
the cotton crop reports 
of the Department of Agriculture has 
been sold in advance to speculators, and 
that the reports themselves have been 
manipulated in their interest. One result 
is the dismissal of Edwin H. Holmes, the 
Assistant Statistician, who sold the in- 
formation and thereby has accumulated 
a considerable fortune. Charges relating 
to Holmes’s operations were made at the 
Department about a month ago by Rich- 
ard Cheatham, Secretary of the Southern 
Cotton Growers’ Association. They have 
been sustained by an investigation made 
by secret service agents. A long report 
has been published. It appears that the 
advance information was procured by 
Lewis C. Van Riper, of New York, from 
Holmes, either directly or through the 
agency of Moses Haas, formerly an em- 
ployee of the Department. William M. 
Judd, who had been employed by Van 
Riper, told the story to the secret service 
agents and induced Van Riper to follow 
his example. During nearly all of the 
last cotton season Holmes had control of 
the statistics, John Hyde, the Chief Stat- 
istician, being absent in Europe. Not 
only were the figures of the reports 
prematurely disclosed, but sometimes 
they were changed two or three days be- 
fore the date of official publication, to in- 
crease the effect of them upon the cotton 
market and to serve the speculators’ pur- 
pose. To account for his possession of 
the profits which he acquired, Holmes 
sold, or pretended to sell, to Van Riper 
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for $73,000 an interest in a gold mine. 
Van Riper came to New York from Chi- 
cago a few years ago and is president of 
a promoting company called the United 
States Mailing and Advertising Agency. 
He is not a member of the Cotton Ex- 
change. Holmes is not to be prosecuted, 
because there is said to be no law cover- 
ing his offense. Mr. Cheatham thinks 
that John Hyde also should be dismissed, 
but the report contains no charges 
against him. The preparation of the 
crop reports will be very carefully 
guarded hereafter. 


National United States Senator John H. 
Topics Mitchell, of Oregon, was found 

guilty by a jury, on the morning 
of the 4th, of violating the law by accept- 
ing pay for his services before a Federal 
Department in the interest of land claims. 
Eleven of the jurors voted five times for 
conviction, and on the sixth ballot the 
remaining juror joined them. The Sen- 
ator was recommended to the mercy of 
the court. The statutory penalty is im- 
prisonment for two years, or a fine not 
exceeding $10,000, or both. Other in- 
dictments against him, for subornation 
of perjury and for conspiracy to defraud 
the Government of public land, are pend- 
ing, but it is reported that no use of them 
will be made.—Senator Alger, of Michi- 
gan, gives notice that owing to the con- 
dition of his health he will not seek a 
re-election next year.—The President has 
issued an order defining the policy to be 
followed hereafter in making appoint- 
ments, details, assignments and promo- 
tions in the army and the navy. Having 
pointed out that a full official record ex- 
ists in both branches of the service, show- 
ing the character, attainments and merit 
of every officer, he says: 

“Tt is therefore announced that in future 
appointments, details, transfers and assign- 
ments in the army and navy the Executive 
will be guided by the official records of the 
War and Navy Departments, respectively, to 
the exclusion of other sources of influence or 
information; but in case an officer has per- 
formed any special act of bravery or courage, 
or rendered specially efficient service, of which 
there is no record, or only a partial record, in 
the War or Navy Department, the testimony of 
any person who was an eye-witness of the 
same may be submitted for consideration. 
Should it be discovered that since the publica- 
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tion of this order an officer of the army or navy 
has sought recommendation or support from 
sources outside of those named above, this fact 
will debar him from obtaining the particular 
advancement, assignment or detail which he 
has by such means attempted to secure, and 
the fact that he has sought such influence will 
be noted on his official record.” 


—Friends of Caleb Powers, charged with 
complicity in the assassination of Senator 
William Goebel, in Kentucky, have pro- 
cured from Judge Cochran, of the Fed- 
eral District Court, a decision providing 
for a transfer of the case from the State 
courts to that tribunal. An appeal from 
this decision to the Supreme Court at 
Washington will be taken by the State. 
Js 


Charles E. Magoon, Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone, 
has been appointed Minis- 


The Panama 
Isthmus 


ter to Panama in order that there may - 


be no friction between the two offices. 
Apparently because of assertions in pub- 
lished letters from the Isthmus, Chair- 
man Shonts has given to the press a 
statement in which he says that it is the 
first duty of the Commission to create 
sound underlying conditions. This is 
“vastly more important than the re- 
moval of earth.” The men, he continues, 
must have suitable houses in healthful 
surroundings, wholesome food at reason- 
able cost, transportation facilities and 
opportunity for recreation. These essen- 
tials will be provided without delay. 
Concerning yellow fever he says that al- 
tho there have been between 9,000 and 
10,000 canal employees on the Isthmus 
since the disease first appeared in May, 
only 50 of them have been attacked by 
it and only 6 of these have died. During 
the month of July, up to the 6th, there 
were no new cases, and not one employee 
was under treatment. Wages have not 
been reduced, but have been increased 
in every branch of the service. The be- 
ginner’s salary for such clerical work as 
that of bookkeepers, stenographers, type- 
writers, etc., is $1,500. Wages in the 
outdoor railway service are from 10 to 
25 per cent. higher than those paid in 
the States. Carpenters, blacksmiths and 
machinists receive 56 cents an hour.— 
The new water supply of Panama was 
turned on for use, with appropriate cere- 
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monies, on the 4th, by Governor Magoon 
and President Amador. 
& 

A part of the at- 

tack upon the 

Standard Oil Com- 
pany by the Kansas Legislature, last 
winter, was an appropriation of $410,000 
for an independent oil refinery at Peru. 
This refinery was to be owned by the 
State and operated in connection with 
the penitentiary. Convicts were to do 
the work, and a building for their use 
was to be erected at Peru. The State 
Treasurer refused to sign the bonds 
which were to be issued for the purpose, 
and the Attorney-General asked for a 
mandamus compelling him to sign. Thus 
the question of the validity of the legis- 
lation came before the Supreme Court, 
which has now (on the 7th inst.) de- 
cided by unanimous vote that the act is 
unconstitutional, being in violation of 
that part of the Constitution which says: 
“The State shall never be a party in 
carrying on any works of internal im- 
provement.” The Court remarks that 
“the indictment of the Standard Oil 
Company ” was “ no doubt true, and the 
provocation was very great, but,” it 
adds, “ we must not make a scarecrow 
of the law.” Governor Hoch was great- 
ly disappointed. “If I had been the 
Supreme Court,” said he, “ I would have 
strained a point to declare the law con- 
stitutional.”—The court also decided that 
the Kansas Natural Gas Company can- 
not hold property or do business in the 
State. This company, incorporated in 
Delaware and capitalized at $16,000,000 
in stocks and bonds, failed to obtain per- 
mission from the Charter Board to do 
business. Nevertheless, it went on with 
its work and has spent several millions 
in laying pipe lines, engaging to supply 
gas to several Kansas cities. The East- 
ern capitalists who control it say that its 
property and business will be transferred 
to other corporations owned by them 
and having Kansas charters.—It is ex- 
pected that the indicted companies and 
officers of the Beef Trust will be tried 
in September. Their counsel will take 
the unusual step of applying to the courts 
for an injunction to restrain the Gov- 
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_ ernment from proceeding with the prose- 
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cution, upon the ground that, having 
procured some time ago a permanent 
injunction forbidding them to violate the 
law, it should now undertake to punish 
them for contempt and should not attack 
them by indictment. 


Some surprise has been 
caused in Chicago and 
elsewhere by the action 
of Mayor Dunne, in submitting to the 
Council a project which might defer for 
a considerable time direct municipal 
ownership and operation of the city’s 
street railways. The Mayor asserts, 
however, that his opinions and purposes 
have undergone no change, and that mu- 
nicipal ownership can be reached more 
quickly by the plan that he suggests than 
in any other way. He recommends that 
a company (to build, acquire, and operate 
railways in the interest of the city) be 
incorporated by five citizens who enjoy 
the confidence of the people and who 
support the policy of municipal owner- 
ship; that the Council grant to this com- 
pany a twenty-year franchise covering 
the streets in which the rights of the old 
companies have expired or soon will ex- 
pire; that the company issue stock 
enough to establish railway service in 
those streets, that the stock be deposited 
with a trust company, and that on the 
basis of this stock marketable certificates 
be issued and offered for popular sub- 
scription. Dividends are to be limited 
to 6 per cent. and the fare is to be 5 
cents, with transfers, if they can be ob- 
tained. The city is to have the right to 
buy out the company at any time at an 
appraised valuation. By this plan, he 
says, the people would get most of the 
advantages of municipal ownership and 
operation and avoid obstacles which 
would be encountered if methods which 
seem more direct should be adopted. 
About 700 miles of railway are now in 
use; 100 miles can be lawfully taken by 
the city, and 240 miles will be available 
within two years. If the city should de- 
cide to construct new railways, it could 
not itself do the work, but would be com- 
pelled to award the construction contracts 
to the lowest bidders. After acquiring 
railways, the city must ask for a vote 
authorizing municipal operation, and this 
authority can be given only by a thrée- 
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fifths majority. At last accounts there 
was some doubt as to the Mayor’s ability 
to procure the adoption of his plan by the 
Council. 
J 

The appointment of David 
Martin by Governor 
Pennypacker to be State 
Superintendent of Insurance, in place of 
Boss Durham, who resigned, is quite of- 
fensive to the reform element in Phila- 
delphia, because of Martin’s record as 
a ring politician. By resolutions the 
Committee of Seventy and the Commit- 
tee of Nine have expressed their opin- 
ions. The first sees in the appointment 
“ additional evidence ” of the Governor’s 
“hostility to reform.” The second re- 
gards it as “a gratuitous affront to all 
honest citizens who are now seeking to 
redeem Philadelphia from the frightful 


Reform in 
Philadelphia 


-misgovernment to which these two men 


[Durham and Martin] and their asso- 
ciates have so long condemned the city.” 
Durham was the political “leader” of 
the Republican organization, and it was 
intended by some persons that Martin 
should take his place; but Mayor 
Weaver says that he will recognize no 
“leader” except the people themselves. 
—Altho only half of the voting lists have 
been inspected by agents of the reform 
organizations, nearly 40,000 fraudulent 
names have already been found.—George 
G. Pierie, Chief of the Bureau of City 
Property for several years past, has been 
removed for approving bills that were 
designed to defraud the city. In 1898 he 
was United States Consul at Munich.— 
On the night of the Ist inst. there took 
place the most extensive raid upon dis- 
orderly places ever made in an American 
city. More than 2,000 persons were ar- 
rested and five magistrates were kept 
busy from midnight until 9 a.m. This 
action was taken upon evidence procured 
by the Law and Order Society. It had 
been available for some time, but it could 
not be used effectively while the police 
force was aeaataene:” id the ring. 


The French Chamber of 
Deputies last week final- 
ly passed, amid great 
excitement, the bill for the separation of 
Church and State by a vote of 341 to 
233, after several months of discussion, 
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including the resignation of M. Combes, 
who introduced the measure. There is 
no doubt as to its passing the Senate. It 
is a more reasonable measure than that 
brought in by M. Combes. It provides 
for the continued support of the clergy 
now receiving subventions from the 
State, but allows no support for their 
successors, so that gradually the amount 
supplied will be reduced to zero. The 
churches and cathedrals will belong to 
the State, but will be leased to congrega- 
tions consisting of the churches or de- 
nominations now worshiping in them. 
Thus the conditions will resemble that in 
the United States, except that the Gov- 
ernment will have, as in all other mat- 
ters, domiciliary control much closer 
than here, so that it might suppress any 
church meetings which the Government 
might regard as dangerous to public or- 
der. For over three months the Chamber 
has done little else than to perfect this 
bill. There are bishops which are so im- 
pressed with the condition of the Church 
in the United States that they rejoice, 
but quietly, in the change; but the ma- 


jority agree that it is, like the seizure by 
the people of the Papal States, an act of 
robbery and a great danger to the 
Church. 


as 


The permission given 
by the Pope for cler- 
icals to take part in 
elections has had marked effect. In the 
provincial elections the Moderate Clericals 
have prevailed in Rome, Bologna, Padua 
and elsewhere; but the Radicals carried 
Cremona and other towns. In Genoa 
and Leghorn the parties were about 
equal, but the Moderate Clericals have 
made substantial gains——It had been 
planned that on last Sunday the French 
Socialist leader, M. Jaurés, should ad- 
dress the German Social Democrats of 
Berlin, but the German Government 
wrote to him forbidding him to be 
present. This has caused the Social- 
ists more amusement than anger, inas- 
much as the prohibition was sent di- 
rect, and not through the French Gov- 
ernment, as if M. Jaurés and the Social- 
ists were a national Power. Herr von 
Buelow gave as a precedent for his ac- 
tion that of the French Government 
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which had not allowed Herr Bebel and 
other German Socialists to speak in 
France, on the ground that they were 
taking part in political movements.— 
There seem to be threats of war be- 
tween Norway and Sweden, and move- 
ments of troops and vessels increase 
the tension, but it is not believed that 
any real armed conflict will ensue.— 
The scandal about the sale of the South 
African army stores after the Boer war 
does not subside, and it has given oc- 
casion to bitter attacks on Minister 
Balfour. The Commission of En- 
quiry reported very severely as to 
the scandals, showing that the stores 
were sold at auction at a very low 
price, then bought back at a large 
price. Mr. Balfour, when asked to ap- 
point a day for discussion in Parlia- 
ment, at first refused and spoke of the 
matter contemptuously, but he has 
been compelled to yield, and has now © 
appointed an impartial Imperial Com- 
mission to make a thorough investi- 
gation.—There was danger that, on ac- 
count of the mutiny, the European 
Powers would be inclined to enter the 
Black Sea to protect their subjects, but 
Great Britain, which had the greatest 
interest there, refused to allow the con- 
vention to be broken which forbids the 
passage of any ships of war through 
tle Bosporus, and the Sultan has taken 
advantage of the weakness of Russia 
to mount heavy guns at the entrance 
of the Bosporus. Evidently Turkey is 
less in fear of ys than she was. 


We gave last week the 
story of the beginning 
of the mutiny in the 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea: This 
week we report its conclusion. The 
“Kniaz Potemkin,” the largest battle- 
ship in the Black Sea, surrendered last 
Saturday to the Rumanian authorities. 
Thus far only the general facts are 
known as to the influences and con- 
trol within the battleship ; and what is 
reported is not always reliable even as 
to the more public doings of the ves- 
sel. It is probable that the mutiny was 
part of the extensive plans of the revo- 
lutionary party to sow disaffection in 
the army and navy, and this mutiny is 
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related in a general way to the disaffec- 
tion among the reservists, who have 
been called to arms. On Monday of 
last week the Russian torpedo boat No. 
267, which accompanied the “ Kniaz 
Potemkin,” attempted to enter the 
Rumanian port of Kustenji, but was 
fired on by a Rumanian cruiser and 
retired, and later the torpedo boat and 
the “ Kniaz Potemkin” sailed away, 
having failed to get the coal and pro- 
visions desired. The Rumanian au- 
thorities were, of course, in fear of the 
Russian Government. They had de- 
manded that the mutineers surrender 
their vessels and come on shore un- 
armed, in which case they would be 
allowed liberty to go where they 
pleased. This they refused to do, and 
sailed away. Meanwhile the loyal 
party on board the “Georgi Pobie- 
bonosetz,” the other principal mutin- 
ous vessel reported last week, had 
gained the upper hand, and had sur- 
rendered at Odessa, and a large num- 
ber of the mutineers were imprisoned, 
and it was believed would be shot. An 
attempt was made to send a number of 
torpedo boats after the “ Kniaz Potem- 
kin” to sink her, and especially one 
torpedo boat was manned by volunteer 
officers resolved to succeed, but they 
failed to locate the vessel. On leaving 
Kustenji the mutineers were in need 
of coal, but they met a collier, and 
either purchased or seized a supply, 
and they seem to have replenished their 
provisions. Before leaving Kustenji 
the mutineers, who seem to have had 
on board an intelligent representative 
of the revolutionists, issued a procla- 
mation to the Powers, declaring that 
they were making war on all Russian 
vessels that should refuse to join them, 
but would respect all neutral Powers. 
Evidently this was meant to imply that 
they were not pirates, but were en- 
gaged in civil war and were entitled to 
such recognition. At this time the Rus- 
sian Government published its account 
of what was called “a shameful act, 
without parallel in the Russian navy.” 
It says that on June 27th the crew, on 
the pretext of the bad quality of meat 
brought by a torpedo boat from Odes- 
sa, refused to eat the soup. By order 
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of the commander the crew was as- 
sembled on deck and Second Officer 
Guiliarovsky ordered those sailors 
who did not refuse the food to step for- 
ward. A majority of the sailors 
stepped forward. The second. officer 
was beginning to write down the names 
of the minority who had remained be- 
hind, when they seized their rifles, 
which were piled on the deck, and pro- 
ceeded to load them. An order to fire 
on the mutineers was not obeyed by 
the guard, and the second officer, 
snatching a rifle from one of the guard, 
fired two or three times on a sailor, 
wounding him mortally. The mutin- 
ous sailors then fired volleys on the 
officers, pursuing them to different 
parts of the ship. The commanding 
officer was killed. Some of the officers 
jumped into the sea, but they were 
fired upon and killed in the water.— 
On Wednesday the “ Kniaz Potem- 
kin” arrived at Theodosia, in the 
Crimea, and demanded coal and provi- 
sions. The Town Council allowed the 
provisions, but had no coal. The mu- 
tineers, however, found a British ves- 
sel loaded with coal, and got what they 
wanted, apparently by purchase. It 
was now supposed that the mutineers 
had gone on to join the insurrection 
about Batim, but such was not the 
fact. The majority of the sailors had 
had enough of the risks of rebellion, and 
determined to accept the terms of sur- 
sender which they had on Monday re- 
fused from the Rumanian authorities. 
They therefore returned to Kustenji, 
reopened negotiations, and gave up 
their vessel to Rumania, with the con- 
dition that they should be allowed to 
cross any Rumanian frontier—that is, 
to Austria, Servia, or Bulgaria. But 
the torpedo boat which accompanied 
the “ Kniaz Potemkin ” refused to join 
in the surrender and sailed away, it 
was reported, to return and surrender 
to the Russian authorities at Odessa, 
on the claim that they had been forced 
to join the mutiny. The absolute in- 
ability of Admiral Kruger’s squadron 
to engage the rebel vessels gives much 
color to the reports of a general mutin- 
ous spirit. On Sunday last Admiral 
Kruger reached Kustenji with his fleet, 














and demanded the “ Kniaz Potemkin ” 
from the Rumanian Government, and 
she was surrendered to him, and 
Kruger sailed away with the vessel, 
having brought a crew to man her. 
The officers’ cabins were found stripped 
of everything, and bloodstains were 
everywhere. The leader is said to have 
been Matushenko, and he opposed sur- 
render and tried to blow up the vessel. 
Seven officers were found imprisoned 
in pitiable condition. They say that 
Matushenko killed ten officers. Some 
of the crew, especially married men, 
surrendered with the vessel, declaring 
that they had been forced to join the 
mutiny. The mutineers were not 
aware of the surrender of the “ Georgi 
Pobiebonosetz.” The transport 
“Prout” mutinied, and was, like the 
“ Pobiebonosetz,” subdued and the mu- 
tineers imprisoned. Indeed, it is said 
that some scores of the captured mu- 
tineers have been shot. But plots are 
everywhere in the Russian fleet, or at 
least great disaffection. Indeed the 
Russian sailors in the Russian vessels 
at Manila have threatened to kill their 
officers, so that a force of our Ameri- 
can navy lias been compelled to protect 
them. At Cronstadt, on the Baltic, the 
crew on one cruiser refused to go to 
sea. Even among the officers there is 
great disaffection, owing to the system 
which limits promotion to a favored 
few.—The losses by fire at Odessa, in 
connection with the mutiny, are re- 
ported to be from $5,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000, and 2,000 were killed. 


a 


The hesitation of the 
Japanese Government to 
agree to an armistice is 
explained by the events coming now to 
light. A heavy Japanese naval demon- 
stration has been made on the island of 
Sakhalin, accompanied by ten transports, 
and the Japanese met with small re- 
sistance and landed and captured what- 
ever ports they pleased on that rather in- 
hospitable coast. Thus for the first time 
the Japanese are fixed on Russian terri- 
tory which they hold and will be justified 
in keeping when the terms of peace come 
to be settled. The Russian authorities 
appreciate the gravity of this condition, 
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which to their minds seems quite as seri- 
ous as the defeats on the nominally Chi- 
nese territory of Manchuria. It will be 
remembered that Sakhalin, the long is- 
land to the north of Japan and near 
Kamtschatka, was discovered by a Japa- 
nese explorer, Mamia Rimo, in 1804, 
and. was held by the Japanese until by 
the treaty of January 26th, 1856, it was 
agreed that Russia should own the north- 
ern and Japan the southern part 
of Sakhalin as divided by a_ bound- 
ary afterward fixed at latitude 50 de- 
grees. In 1875 Japan was forced to give 
up all claim to the island, receiving in 
exchange some comparatively worthless 
islands of the southern Kuriles. Even 
yet the Japanese fisheries are more nu- 
merous than the Russian and produce the 
greater part of the $1,500,000 worth of 
fish caught annually from the island. 
The “Society for the Recovery of 
Sakhalin,” which has been formed in 
Japan, estimates that if the island were 
under Japanese control the value of the 
fisheries could be increased ten fold and 
the fishermen would be relieved of the 
burden of paying the heavy taxes im- 
posed by the Russian Government. Be 
sides the fisheries the mineral wealth of 
Sakhalin is considerable. The produc- 
tion of coal is now 25,000 tons, and some 
petroleum is produced by convict labor, 
but both could be largely increased. The 
total population of the island, according 
to data published by L’Européen, is 
about 40,000, of which 23,251 are Rus- 
sian convicts, 11,997 “ honest persons ”— 
that is, soldiers and officials, and 4,140 
aborigines. The latter include 1,912 
Guilaks, 1,296 Ainos, 773 Onoks and 
157 Tunguses. The Russians have used 
the island as a penal colony ever since it 
came into their possession, but the num- 
ber of convicts has not increased in the 
last ten years. About a tenth of the 
convicts are women. During the present 
war the population have suffered ex- 
tremely from famine, for the collapse of 
the Russian navy has cut off their sup- 
plies. The famine was so severe during 
the winter that the people ate their dogs. 
Very little can be raised on the island ex- 
cept potatoes and some root crops. The 
mean temperature for January is—6.1 
degrees F.; for March, 16.3 degrees; 
for August, 64 degrees; for November, 
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25.2 degrees. The area of Sakhalin is 
about 29,000 square miles, mostly 
mountainous.—Meanwhile the strong 
division which the Japanese have sent 
up through Korea toward Vladivostok 
has been making good progress and at 
last accounts was near the Tumen River, 
which separates Korea from Russian ter- 
ritory. It must be remembered that Korea 
runs north along the coast far beyond 
the peninsula of Korea, and comes very 
close to Vladivostok, reaching to Possiet 
3ay. We may hear any day that this 
force has crossed the Tumen into Russian 
territory and has cut the railroad con- 
necting Vladivostok with Harbin, thus 
giving Japan a claim to hold Vladivostok 
when peace conditions are considered. 
General Linievitch is quite unable to do 
anything to resist this advance, as he is 
held with his inferior force by Oyama, 
and any weakening of his defense would 
cause the loss of Harbin, which must be 
defended at all costs. It is believed that 
Russia has made certain advances to 
Japan with a view to an armistice, but 
with no success as yet, notwithstanding 
President Roosevelt’s suggestion to both 
parties. Indeed, it seems to be impolitic 
for Japan to suspend operations when 
just about to reach most important re- 
sults. 


J 
Revolutionary The : e t olt Po —— 
Poland seems to nave been mo 


ly suppressed by the 
vigorous measures taken at Lodz by 
General Suttleworth, who is known as a 
Jew hater. His coming led to the flight 
of many thousand Jews, while over a 
thousand of the Socialist agitators were 
arrested. Polish patriots regard the ef- 
forts of the Polish and Jewish Socialistic 
parties to bring about a revolt in Russian 
Poland as useless. They are determined 
not to waste the energies of the Polish 
nation in a vain attempt. They under- 
stand that this moment is least suitable 
for an armed revolt against Russia, since 
neither the external nor the internal con- 
ditions are favorable. There is no suit- 
able arrangement for international rela- 
tions, nor has the whole of the Polish na- 
tion—in bondage for more than a cen- 
tury—sufficient national consciousness ; 
nor, finally, have the Poles sufficient 
arms and funds. In this sense the Polish 
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National Democrats have consistently 
acted against the Socialists’ instigation 
to an armed revolt. After much sacri- 
fice of life in Polish cities, one of the 
Polish Socialist parties—the Polish So- 
cialist Party recognized its blunder 
and issued in May a manifesto declaring 
that “ the time has not yet arrived to start 
a revolution.” Russia has enough troops 
of her own at home to suppress a rebel- 
lion in Poland, and in that task she can 
rely implicitly on the willing co-opera- 
tion of Germany and Austria, her part- 
ners in the partition of the Polish Re- 
public ; but the Government, owing to the 
war with Japan, is in a mood to make 
concessions, of which condition the Poles 
should avail themselves in order to initi- 
ate a struggle for their rights. With the 
object, then, of turning Russia’s plight 
to the advantage of the Polish nation the 
Polish National Democratic Party, or, as 
it is popularly called, the Pan-Polish 
Party, undertook, as the first step of a 
broad political action, the struggle for 
the Polish language in the commune. 
The political program of which this 
struggle is the first step aims at the 
broad autonomy of the “ Kingdom of 
Poland,” formed by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815—that is, the complete 
separateness of the political constitution, 
of legislation, of the system of adminis- 
tration, of the judiciary, of public educa- 
tion and finances—based on its recogni- 
tion as a country absolutely Polish—In 
November the National Democratic 
Party issued an address to all the 
communes in the Kingdom of Poland to 
remove the Russian language from 
communal administration by means of 
formal resolutions at their quarterly as- 
semblies. The authorities used all en- 
deavors to prevent such action being 
taken by the communal assemblies, but 
the peasants eagerly and earnestly heeded 
the signal of the National Democratic 
Party, and, according to the latest re- 
ports, resolutions demanding administra- 
tion in the Polish language have been 
adopted by over 300 communes, which 
represent a population of almost 2,000,- 
ooo. This movement of the Polish peas- 
ants proclaiming the rights of the Polish 
language in public life is probably the 
profoundest revolution in the history of 
Poland. 

















The Identification of John Paul Jones’s 


Body 


BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE PARIS ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


[General Horace Porter, ably supported by the Second Secretary of the American 
Embassy in Paris, Colonel Bailly-Blanchard, succeeded last spring after a long search 
in discovering, in an abandoned Protestant cemetery in Paris, the body of John Paul 
Jones. ‘There has been a tendency in some quarters, both in France and the United 
States, to question the authenticity of these remains. The proof of their genuineness 
rests almost wholly on the conclusions reached by the professors of the Paris Anthropo- 
logical School, who were charged by General Porter to examine the body and to draw up 
a report. ‘The three professors present at this important autopsy were Doctors Papillault, 
Capitan and Heryé, all scientists of first-class ability. Dr. Georges Hervé has devoted his 
whole life to the anthropological sciences, has been president of the Paris Anthropological 
Society, and has written numerous monographs and volumes on these subjects. Such a 
body of men speak with authority. They give below the gist of the report which they 
laid before the United States Embassy.—Ep1rTor. ] 


I 


MONG the names signed at the 
bottom of the document disclos- 
ing the identity of the body of 

John Paul Jones, which document will 
be deposited, I understand, in the na- 
tional archives at Washington, were 
those of three professors of the Paris 
School of Anthropology, Drs. Capitan, 
Papillault and the author of these lines. 

Dr. Louis Capitan was born in Paris 
in 1854. An eminent archeologist and 
paleethnographist, he is also a dis- 
tinguished physician. Professor Capi- 
tan has devoted many years to the study 
of primitive human industries, and hence 
it is that he fills to-day at the Anthro- 
pological School the chair formerly occu- 
pied by his teacher, Gabriel de Mortillet, 
one of the great creators of prehistoric 
science. 

Dr. Capitan began his career in 1874 
in the laboratory of the famous Dr. 
Claude Bernard, of the College of 
France. In 1878 he became house sur- 
geon in one of the Paris hospitals and 
in 1880 he founded at the Paris Medical 
School, with Professor Bouchard, the 
laboratory of general pathology and 
therapeutics, where bacteriologic experi- 
ments were made for the first time in 
that institution. He was at the head of 
this laboratory from 1883 to 1888. In 
1885 he became the head of the medical 
clinic in the Paris Hotel Dieu Hospital 
and in 1892 lecturer on pathological 
anthropology at the Anthropological 


School. From 1894 to 1897 he was pro- 
fessor of medical geography in that 
school, and in 1898 succeeded M. de 
Mortillet as professor of prehistoric an- 
thropology. 

In 1902 Professor Capitan was chosen 
vice-president of the French Biological 
Society, and in 1899 president of the 
Anthropological Society. He is, further- 
more, officer or member of a number of 
other French or foreign learned and 
scientific societies. 

Dr. Capitan is a most voluminous 
writer in various scientific fields, and if 
I were to give a list of his monographs, 
memoirs, etc., written during the past 
twenty-five years, the number would ex- 
ceed 250, and even then the list would 
not include his many contributions to 
scientific and medical periodicals. 

In bacteriology and experimental 
pathology Dr. Capitan has made several 
notable microbic discoveries, and in 
therapeutics he has also done much good 
work. He is the possessor of a rich pre- 
historic collection brought together by 
his own efforts, the result of numerous 
explorations and remarkable excava- 
tions. He stands to-day one of the first 
French authorities on palzethnography ; 
has published more than 120 notes or 


memoirs on this science in different, 


French scientific periodicals, and is, in a 
word, a scientist of the first order, whose 
activity embraces a large number of sub- 
jects. 

Dr. Georges Papillault is a younger 
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man, having beep born in 1863. While 
studying law he became interested in 
science and in 1896 took his medical de- 
gree, defending an anthropological thesis 
which received the highest praise from 
the Board of Examiners. In 1897 he 
was attached to the anthropological lab- 
oratory of the School of Superior 
Studies of the Paris University and the 
next year became its assistant director. 
He was called in 1899 to the Paris An- 
thropological School, where he became 
assistant professor in 1902 and full pro- 
fessor last year. His work and publica- 
tions have been confined more particular- 
ly to the department of intellectual and 
social phenomena. 

Professor Papillault is an officer or 
member of several learned and scientific 
societies both at home and abroad, and 
the author of numerous scientific arti- 
cles. His most recent and most impor- 
tant work is entitled “The Average 
Parisian,” and is a study of the propor- 
tions of the body and of their variations 
according to sex and stature of the in- 
habitants of the French capital. The 
work is based on the study of two hun- 
dred bodies and has been utilized, as will 
be seen in his article, which follows mine, 
in identifying the body of Admiral Jones. 

To the many scientific honors so 
briefly enumerated above these two 
savants may now add another, that of 
having successfully determined, 113 
years after death, the identity of the re- 
mains of a naval hero whose body was 
discovered by the activity of General 
Horace Porter and honored by the pa- 
triotism of President Roosevelt. 

Georces HERVE. 


II. 

WHEN discovered no plate was found 
on the coffin containing the remains of 
John Paul Jones. It might have been 
stolen by the grave diggers at a later 
burial, or there may never have been 
any, as it was expected at the time of the 
interment that the body was to rest but 
a short time in French soil. Was it pos- 
sible to substitute for this plate a scien- 
tific proof of identification? This was 
the question General Porter put to me, 
and my reply is found in the following 
article. My eminent colleague, Dr. Cap- 
itan, was good enough to aid me in this 
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delicate task, examining the internal or- 
gans and the viscera of the body, while 
I confined my attention to the morpho- 
logical characteristics of the body and to 
the general examination. 

The problem which we had to solve 
was especially difficult and complex. In 
the first place, it was necessary to study 
all the historical documents concerning 
the Admiral which it had been possible 
to bring together and to compare them 
with the data furnished by a careful ex- 
amination of the body. A single well 
established discord between these two 
sets of facts would suffice to put an end 
to the demonstration. But in this re- 
spect, on the contrary, the results were 
perfectly satisfactory, as will be seen 
further on in this article. However, this 
was not enough to prove what we had in 
view. It had to be shown that these 
cases of agreement were not simple co- 
incidents springing from mere chance. 
We had to establish the impossibility of 
such a conjunction by taking into ac- 
count the large number of proofs and 
the quality and value -of each one of 
them. It is this double demonstration 
which I am going to try and put before 
the reader as clearly as possible, so that 
he can judge for himself, with all the 
facts before him, just what we have 
proved. 

There is very little exact information 
bearing on the physical characteristics of 
Paul Jones. But that which Colonel 
Bailly-Blanchard, Second Secretary of 
the American Embassy, was able to col- 
lect was of no slight importance. It en- 
abled us to greatly limit the circle of our 
examination. 

At the time of his death Jones was 
forty-five years old. The age of a per- 
son at the time of his decease cannot be 
exactly fixed by the examination of his 
corpse. But the teeth and hair can 
establish the period of life that had been 
attained. The Admiral’s teeth are quite 
long and somewhat worn. His hair is 
very long and thick. It is thin above 
the temples and white hairs are begin- 
ning to appear here and there. It was 
evident, therefore, that the body before 
us had reached maturity and could have 
the age which Paul Jones had. 

The Admiral is known to have been 
dark complexioned. I had some trouble 
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in freeing a few locks of his hair from 
the matter which the embalming liquid 
had deposed upon them. But I could 
in the end put beyond doubt that his hair 
was brown. 

His hight was known. This was a 
most important fact. Here were exact 
figures which immediately excluded a 
vast number of individuals. But let me 
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ured standing, when he had one meter 
and seventy centimeters. Now if I had 
before me the corpse of John Paul Jones, 
which was of course in a reclining posi- 
tion, it ought to measure a little more 
than the length just given. And such, in 
fact, was the case. The horizontal meas- 
uring instruments which I used in my 
laboratory for this purpose marked, 
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first call attention to the established fact 
that the hight of a person is not always 
the same. It may vary a centimeter dur- 
ing a day, depending on the state of 
fatigue of the body. Ina reclining posi- 
tion the body is apt to be longer than 
when measured in a standing position, 
as in the latter case the weight of the 
body is pressing on the articulations. It 
is evident that the Admiral was meas- 





when applied to the body, I meter 71. 

Thus it happens that the description 
of the Admiral left us by his contem- 
poraries tallies in a very satisfactory 
manner with the corpse which I was 
called upon to examine. In both cases 
it was a man in his maturity, with brown 
hair and 1 meter 70 tall. 

Tho these first results were very en- 
couraging, we could not stop there. 
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There exist two busts of the Admiral 
made by the well-known French sculp- 
tor of the period, Houdon. One of these 
belongs to the Marquis de Biron and the 
other is from a Philadelphia gallery. A 
replica of the latter is to be found in the 
collection of casts in the Trocadéro Mu- 
seum here in Paris. Both of these were 
placed at my disposal. But, after a care- 
ful examination, I utilized only the 
Philadelphia bust, and for this reason: 
Tho both of the busts appeared to be 
authentic, one was evidently far more 
valuable for my purpose than the other. 
They were surely made at widely differ- 
ent periods, and the aim and method of 
the sculptor were not the same in both 
instances. The Philadelphia bust repre- 
sents the Admiral in uniform. The head 
is energetic and the pose that of one 
commanding. It is plain that the artist 
is copying life. The modeling is very 
studied and precise. Every wrinkle of 
the skin is reproduced. You feel that 
this is a likeness. 

A very different impression is made 
upon you by the terra cotta bust belong- 
ing to the Marquis de Biron. The rough 
sailor has become a courtier. The hair is 
not brushed smooth, as in the first bust, 
but is curled and done up in elegant 
braids. The face is made more refined. 
The artist has attenuated its energy and 
diminished its robustness. The protu- 
berances of the forehead are effaced. 
It is a work full of grace and spirit, but 
rather conventional. Houdon wished to 
flatter the weakness of him who had be- 
come “so careful in his dress that it was 
remarked.” There was but one detail 
in this bust that was worthy of note in 
connection with the matter in hand, and 
this detail was an important one: the 
hair was arranged exactly as in~ the 
corpse before me. 

An explanatory remark is necessary 
in this connection. One must not expect 
to find the traits exactly the same in a 
bust and in the dead face. The former 
represents living tissues, filled out by the 
blood which animated them; whereas, in 
the second case, we have before us a 
skeleton covered with tissues, hardened 
in this instance by alcohol. Further- 


more, a sculptor rarely takes many meas- 
ures. When he has noted the principal 
guiding marks he generally lays aside 
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his compasses and devotes his attention 
to catching the expression of the face 
and getting a likeness. But it is essen- 
tial that the hight of the forehead, the 
length of the nose, upper lip,. chin, etc., 
be exact, or there will be slight resem- 
blance between the bust and the original. 
So I felt that this work of Houdon 
should aid greatly in solving the prob- 
lem. 

Again, it should be remembered that 
the variations of the human face and of 
its different parts are many and great. 
Each one of the parts of a head of a 
given size may vary proportionally at 
least a third. If, then, we find an agree- 
ment in the bust and the head under 
examination as regards general charac- 
teristics and dimensions we may be 
pretty sure that the first is a copy of the 
second, this probability increasing with 
the augmentation of the number of re- 
semblances. Let us, in the first place, 
examine the purely descriptive charac- 
teristics and afterward we will take up 
the question of the measures. 

The hair has the same implantation 
and the temples are bare, as has been al- 
ready said. The forehead is quite 
straight, rounded and has pronounced 
frontal bumps. The superciliary arches 
are quite prominent, whereas. the 
globella—the smooth prominence on the 
forehead just above the root of the nose 
—is, on the contrary, but slightly indi- 
cated. The cheek bones are high and 
quite large. The root of the nose does 
not turn in, as frequently happens, and 
the bridge is thin. The profile of the 
face is straight and does not present the 
protrusiveness of the jaws called prog- 
nathism. The chin is not protrusive, but 
rather retreating, and is solid and robust. 
Professor Hervé, who was present 
throughout the examination, pointed out 
resemblances also in the ears of the 
body and the bust. There is, therefore, a 
strong general likeness between bust and 
face. 

The measures, taken in accordance 
with the most approved methods of an- 
thropometry, as taught by me in the la- 
boratory founded by Broca, produced 
still more conclusive results. Thus, the 
length of the face from the point where 
the roots of the hair began to the end of 
the chin was exactly the same in the 























body and the bust—viz., 19.5. The dis- 
tance from the roots of the hair to the 
lower end of the cartilage separating the 
nostrils is 12.7 in the bust and 12.9 in 
the corpse; from this latter point to the 
end of the chin, 7.5 and 7.4; the length 
of the upper lip, 2.4 and 2.5, and from 
the opening of the mouth to the bottom 
of the chin, 4.6 in both cases. 

The measures of width are more diffi- 
cult of comparison, for they were based, 
when taken for the bust, on the soft 
parts of the face, which have now been 
considerably modi- 
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great sculptor Dalou, who was remark- 
able for veracity in art and whose ex- 
cessive use of the compasses was even 
criticised by his fellow artists. I exam- 
ined particularly the bust of the famous 
revolutionist Blanqui, the plaster cast of 
whose face was used for this bust and 
carefully followed. It is much easier to 
take measures from a plaster cast than 
from the living face, and yet I found 
that in this instance there were errors 
ranging from two to four millimeters. 
Houdon’s exactness is notable and was 

most valuable in 





fied by maceration. 
One only can be 
considered exact— 
viz., the width of 
the forehead, 
which I found to 
be 10.4 in the bust 
and 10.2 on the 
dead face. 

I had not hoped 
for such extraordi- 
nary approxima- 
tion. There are no 
precise limits to 
the parts of the 
face. They are 
rounded surfaces 
on which one al- 
days feels some 
hesitation in plac- 
ing the points of 
the compasses. I 








this labor which I 
now had in hand. 

Now let us con- 
sider the weight.to 
be attached to the 
data which had so 
far been accumu- 
lated. The age, 
hight, color of the 
hair and six dimen- 
sions of the face, 
which were known, 
were also found 
repeated in the 
corpse. The same 
is true of certain 
descriptive charac- 
teristics, aS we 
have just seen. 
Now let us see how 
far these go to 
the identification of 











allow my _ pupils 
variations of from 
two to three milli- 
meters when they take measures, tho 
they all practice the same method and 
employ the same instruments. I do 
not know what system Houdon em- 
ployed, but I suppose he used those far 
from precise compasses which one still 
sees in sculptors’ studios. It will, there- 
fore, be easily understood how surprised 
I was when I found such striking simi- 
larity in these two sets of measures. 
Some years ago I made some studies 
concerning the modifications and de- 
formations which characterize the work 
of artists when they copy nature. I 
measured the models first and_ the 
statues afterward and tried to arrive at 
some rules governing the matter. I gave 
especial attention to the work of our 
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the body. With 
this end in view I 
utilized a series of 
two hundred bodies on which I made, 
some years ago, a certain number of 
measures. I have carefully examined 
these measures to see if any of 
them correspond with those pertain- 
ing to John Paul Jones. I first threw 
out half of the subjects because they 
were women. This left one hundred 
male bodies. Of these only about ten 
had the right hight, and only half of 
these ten had hair that could be said to 
be brown; nor had I eliminated from 
this little group those who were too 
young to have occasional gray hairs. 
But when the face measures were con- 
sidered I found that not one had the 
same length as the Admiral’s face. This 
experiment demonstrates the fact that 
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one hundred corpses, taken at hazard, 
were immediately eliminated on apply- 
ing to them but three of the characteris- 
tics peculiar to the Admiral. Let us 
suppose that we had found among sev- 
eral thousand bodies five having the 
same hight, the same colored hair and 
the same length of face as the Admiral; 
it is easy to imagine how quickly they 
would be pushed aside when tried by the 
five other face dimensions. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that an enormous num- 
ber of subjects would have to be exam- 
ined before we could hope to find one 
that would correspond, more or less ex- 
actly, with the figures before us; and, 
this subject found, the general resem- 
blances of cheek bones, forehead, etc., 
would still be necessary before any use- 
ful conclusions could be drawn. 

This almost complete material impos- 
sibility to find two subjects having the 
same anthropometric proportions is due 


to the enormous variations which these 


proportions present among different in- 
dividuals, as has been already stated. It 
is for this that the Paris police can so 
rapidly recognize a criminal arrested for 
the second time. The system of an- 
thropometric measurements makes it 
possible to eliminate in a moment thou- 
sands of individuals and to hit upon the 
only person who fits the measures and 
is trying to hide his identity. 

It may be objected with some truth 
that we have not perfectly sure meas- 
ures. But it should also be remembered 
that in the case before us we are not 
required to select from a thousand dif- 
ferent subjects. The uncertainty could 
affect but a very small number of dead 
bodies, buried under certain conditions— 
in a lead coffin, for instance, which was 
the case with Paul Jones—and in a fixed 
place, which, in this instance, was a little 
abandoned Protestant cemetery. So 
from such a very small number, in order 
that my reasoning should break down, 
would have to be produced another body 
resembling the one before me, when ex- 
perience shows that such a result cannot 
be produced in a vast series. Brought 
face to face with the impossibility of 
such a hypothesis, an impartial mind 
must accept the only reasonable view 
and admit that we had before us the 
other day at the Paris Medical School 
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the authentic remains of John Paul 
Jones. 

Criminals are often condemned on 
proofs less concordant than those I have 
just given, and yet we have still further 
evidence in favor of the thesis I am sus- 
taining. Dr. Capitan’s autopsy is an- 
other strong voucher. The disease of 
which John Paul Jones died is known 
and Dr. Capitan found indisputable 
traces of it in the organs and viscera. 
Nor is this the last warrant. 


At the very start we had carefully 
examined all the linen in the coffin, hop- 
ing to find some initials on it. But all 
our efforts in that direction had failed. 
The shroud was a sheet whose ends had 
been cut off in order that it should fit 
the coffin, so that the place where the 
mark would be was missing. The shirt, 
which was of fine linen, was discolored 
in parts by the embalming liquid, and 
notwithstanding all my efforts to clean 
it and remove extraneous matter I could 
discover no letters of any kind. But 
there remained one article which a long 
washing succeeded in cleansing. I refer 
to the linen bag which held the very long 
hair of the Admiral, neatly arranged and 
done up in accordance with the fashion 
of the time. I found here a mark, whose 
peculiar form was significant. Looked 
at in one position it was a P, the loop 
being very small. Turned upside down 
it became a J. We evidently had here 
a monogram representing the initials of 
the Admiral’s name. 


This discovery was made at the very 
moment when I presented my report in 
the presence of the members of the 
American Embassy, the Prefect of Po- 
lice, the Prefect of the Seine and several 
scientific persons invited by General 
Porter to be present, all of whom signed 
the written document approving our 
conclusions. This discovery was a final 
and touching proof of the correctness 
of our demonstration. As the living ad- 
vanced one by one to sign the official re- 
port of identification, the dead hero 
seemed to rise in his coffin and thus affix 
his own sign-manual to the document, 
as if eager to end all these long formali- 
ties and finally return to repose in that 
land which he served so well. 


GEORGES PAPILLAULT. 























III. 


I GIvE below a brief account of the 
autopsy of the body of John Paul Jones 
and my anatomo-pathological remarks 
thereon. 

When the lead coffin was opened I 
found the body packed around with straw 
and hay and thoroughly soaked in an al- 
coholic liquid. An orifice, now closed, in 
the upper part of the coffin had evidently 
been used for the introduction of this 
liquid, which had escaped at a much 
later period through a break in the coffin. 
The body, whose color was a grayish 
brown, presents still a remarkable sup- 
pleness of the teguments. The skin, 
hair, muscles, every part, in a word, is in 
a wonderful state of preservation. 

I immediately proceeded to an 
anatomo-pathological examination to 
discover if the viscera showed any traces 
of the diseases which Admiral Jones was 
known to have suffered from during his 
life. It is an established fact that he 
long had a bad cough before falling into 
the decline which carried him off and 
which produced a very noticeable swell- 
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ing of the lower limbs and pulmonary 
hydropsy. 

So on April 13th last I made the au- 
topsy, the’ first time, perhaps, that such 
a thing has been done 113 years after 
death. I found the heart and lungs 
strongly impregnated with the alcohol. 
I took out the liver and noticed that it 
still contained bile of a dark yellqw color 
and thick. The spleen was rather 
shrunken. The kidneys were somewhat 
small. The lungs were filled with mi- 
nute whitish bodies resembling tuber- 
cular nodules. The skin of the lower 
members also contained analogous 
granulations. The intestines were very 
much retracted in the lower part of the 
iliac region. 

Professor Cornil, who fills with so 
much distinction the chair of pathologi- 
cal anatomy in our Paris Medical School, 
examined the viscera. We found the 
heart normal, the liver scarcely affected, 
and the lungs, to which particular atten- 
tion was given, showing unquestionable 
evidence of a cured attack of broncho- 
pneumonia. We concluded, therefore, 




















The Room at the Paris Medical School Where the Autopsy of Paul Jones Was Performed 
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that the body before us had suffered 
from serious pulmonary complications. 
It is known that such was the case with 
Paul Jones. 

An examination of the kidneys made 
it possible for Professor Cornil to 
formulate, what we were sure would be 
the case, the diagnosis of chronic in- 
flammation of those organs, frequently 
accompanied by the swelling of the 
lower limbs especially, and other related 
phenomena, all of which Jones was 
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known to be subjected to. Here was a 
fresh and curious proof of various 
pathological troubles corresponding ex- 
actly to the different morbid diseases 
from which he suffered through life. 
These facts, joined with those furnished 
from other sources, offer another ir- 
refutable argument in favor of our con- 
tention that the body which we examined 
can be none other than that of John Paul 
Jones. Lours Capitan. 


Our Old Parliament and Our New 
Speaker 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE only event calling for much 
notice in the recent doings of our 
expiring Parliament has been the 

resignation of the late and the election 
of the present Speaker. The late Speaker 

















The Right Honorable James William Lawther, 
Newly-Elected Speaker of the House of Commons 





was Mr. Gully, or, to give him his full 
title, The Right Honorable William 
Court Gully, who has been a member of 
the House of Commons since 1886. Mr. 
Gully is a lawyer by profession and won 
some distinction as a pleader of the bar 
and as a Recorder. He resigned his high 
position as Speaker because of growing 
ill health and advancing years, altho in 
our days of long-living public men he 
would hardly be regarded as entirely past 
his working time, for he is only in his 
seventieth year. Mr. Gully is in appear- 
ance, in manner and in voice the very 
type of what we should look for in a 
Speaker of the House of Commons. He 
is tall, dignified and stately, has a man- 
ner at once impressive and yet winning, 
and he certainly made himself very 
popular with the House in general. 

The speeches which were made on the 
occasion of his tendering his resignation 
came from all parties in the House and 
the majority of them did not assuredly 
fall short in words of adulation. I had 
a seat in the House of Commons for 
some years after Mr. Gully’s election to 
the Speaker’s chair and I always found 
him most courteous and agreeable, but I 
cannot help thinking that a stranger lis- 
tening to some of the speeches delivered 
on the occasion which I am describing 
might have thought that the House had 
never known so marvelously perfect a 
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presiding officer before. My 
own impression was that Mr. 
Gully sometimes went a little 
out of his way to make himself 
agreeable to the ruling party 
in the House, and there were 
some occasions when I could 
not help believing that he ex- 
erted his authority with a cer- 
tain harshness against the per- 
severing members of a minority. 
Mr. Redmond, the leader of the 
Irish National Party, made ref- 
erence very moderately and 
composedly but at the same 
time firmly to the occasion 
when the late Speaker created. 
a new precedent in the forms 
of the House by calling in the 
aid of the police force to re- 
move certain Irish National 
members who refused to leave 
their places at the word of 
command. I know that many 
English members who have no 
particular sympathy with the 
Home Rule cause were of dpin- 
ion at the time that Mr. Gully 
had gone too far and needlessly 
in this assertion of his author- 
ity, and I feel well assured that 
there were some former occu- 














pants of the Speaker’s Chair— 
Lord Peel for one—who could, 
while maintaining the full 
authority of the Chair, have 
found an easier way out 
of the difficulty and without the intro- 
duction of any novel precedent. I do 
not offer this opinion because of any de- 
sire to disparage Mr. Gully, who, on the 
whole, filled his position with great 
credit to himself and satisfaction to the 
House, but because I do not desire that 
American readers should accept unre- 
servedly the eulogies which were poured 
out on the retiring Speaker when he an- 
nounced his resignation. Mr. Gully will 
now be endowed by the Crown with a 
peerage and a pension, and we can all 
sincerely hope that his years of retire- 
ment may be many and happy. 

The new Speaker is the Right Honor- 
able James William Lowther, whose 
election took place without opposition on 
the day after Mr. Gully’s retirement. 
Mr. Lowther has for some years held the 


The Right Honorable William C. Gully, Retiring Speaker of 
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important office of Chairman of Com- 
mittees and Deputy Speaker of the 
House, a position which of course gave 
him the right of presiding over the meet- 
ings of the House when the House was 
in Committee. He is twenty years 
younger than the late Speaker and is a 
man of marked ability, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the forms and manners 
of the House, and, altho a strong Con- 
servative in politics, has not allowed the 
spirit of party to influence him in his de- 
cisions or with his dealings with mem- 
bers in general. He will not present to 
the House so stately a presence and so 
dignified a demeanor as did Mr. Gully, 
who might well have stood for a painter 
or sculptor as a living model of the ideal 
President of the House of Commons. 
But I do not suppose that under all the 
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conditions the present House could well 
have made a better choice. There will 
probably be some fierce Parliamentary 
struggles yet to come before the General 
Election, and I hope there is good reason 
to assume that Mr. Lowther will prove 
himself equal to such occasions and will 
maintain that resolute impartiality which 
the House, to do it justice, always de- 
sires to be the leading characteristic of 
its presiding officer. 

Just now the members of both Parlia- 
mentary houses, Lords and Commons, 
are enjoying, or at least are supposed to 
be enjoying, their short interval of Whit- 
suntide holiday. The weather through- 
out England has certainly not smiled 

upon their brief interval of recreation. 
“*Tis morn of merry June, I trow,” is a 
line from Walter Scott’s ballad, and 
English poets have habitually gone into 
raptures over the delights of our June 
days ; but our present June has been little 
else than a succession of darksome skies, 
chill rains and stormy winds. Jean Paul 
Richter says of an early summer which 
came within his experience that “ it is 
not summer, but only at the best a winter 
painted green.” This is exactly the kind 
of summer in which we have been revel- 
ing thus far in these days of June. 

Amid all the excitement caused by the 
short visit of King Alfonso, the youthful 
monarch of Spain, a visit which seems 
to have positively bewildered for the 
time the streets of London, and amid also 
the deep interest taken everywhere in 
the resolute and beneficent part adopted 
by President Roosevelt in the interests 
of peace, the intelligence of the country 
has yet been able to give a welcome to 
the new United States Ambassador, Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid. There is a strong feel- 
ing of approval among Englishmen in 
general and among the whole of my own 
countrymen as to the policy so bravely 
and wisely adopted by President Roose- 
velt, and Mr. Whitelaw Reid begins his 
career as Ambassador under the happier 
auspices on that account. 

Mr. Reid presented himself before this 
at the British Court in the character of 
Special Envoy on the occasion of the late 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, but 
his visit then was of short duration, had 
to do merely with ceremonial functions 
and did not carry with it any strictly 
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diplomatic mission. Now that he comes 
as Ambassador from the United States 
we must all wish for him a successful 
career. Many years have passed since I 
last saw Mr. Reid, but I was in friendly 
association with him at different periods. 
I well remember that during: my first 
visit to the United States I had the pleas- 
ure of making the acquaintance of Mr. 
Reid in New York, and that was during 
the first year of his settlement in the city 
as one of the editorial staff of the Daily 
Tribune. My stay in the United States, 
of which New York made my head- 
quarters, at that time lasted for two 
years, and as Mr. Reid and I had many 
friends in common we had frequent op- 
portunities of meeting, and I formed a 
high and well justified estimate of his 
literary abilities, his winning manners 
and his great personal capacity. In two 
subsequent visits to the States, which 
took place at considerable intervals, I had 
again many opportunities of meeting Mr. 
Reid and received many kindly and wel- 
come marks of friendship from him. 
Since the last of these visits we have not 
met, but I still retain the same warm re- 
gard for him and have followed with 
admiration his ever-rising and ever-bril- 
liant career. I feel well convinced that 
the growing sentiment of friendliness 
and sympathy between these countries 
and the United States will grow closer 
and warmer because of the policy and 
the bearing of the new Ambassador from 
the great Republic. 

I must turn now to a less genial topic: 
I must say something to my countrymen 
in the United States and to my American 
readers in general about the death of my 
dear old friend and for many late years 
political comrade James Francis Xavier 
O’Brien, one of the Irish National Party 
in the House of Commons, a man who 
devoted his whole life to the service of 
his country. O’Brien passed much of 
his early life in the Southern States of 
America and was, I believe, actually en- 
gaged in some of the once famous ex- 
peditions under William Walker, the 
leader of the “Lone Star” enterprise. 
O’Brien led for a time a life of “ sturt 
and strife,” to quote the words of a 
Scottish ballad; but after a while he re- 
turned to the arts of peace and constitu- 
tional agitation and came back to his 























own country, where he devoted himself 
absolutely to the service of the National 
movement under Charles Stewart Par- 
nell. He entered the House of Com- 
mons and for many years took an official 
and directing part in many National or- 
ganizations for the promotion of the 
Home Rule movement and the reform of 
the land tenure system in Ireland. He 
was then and ever since continued to be 
a thoroughly constitutional agitator, and 
his influence was always on the side of 
peaceful and Parliamentary movements. 
He was a man of modest and entirely 
unobtrusive manners, was ever obedient 
to the word of command from his lead- 
ers, and indeed was in appearance a man 
of fragile frame and delicate nerves, with 
whom one who did not know him would 
never have associated any idea of that 
daring and revolutionary temperament 
which inspired his earlier career. I have 
never known a man more thoroughly de- 
voted to the cause of his country, and his 
exalted principles of morality guided him 
in every work he undertook. His death 
is a great loss to the Irish people and has 
created a feeling of the deepest regret 
among Irish Nationalists all over the 
world. His name will ever be honorably 
and sympathetically remembered by the 
people for whom he worked during all 
his later life with such absolute unselfish- 
ness and devotion. 

A work of much political and literary 
interest is to be given to the world in the 
biography of the late Sir William Ver- 
non Harcourt. Mr. Lewis Harcourt, son 
of the late statesman and Parliamentary 
orator, is to be the author of the biog- 
raphy. I believe that Mr. Harcourt has 
already written to many friends of his 
late father in England and in other coun- 
tries requesting them to give him an op- 
portunity of reading any letters from Sir 
William V. Harcourt which might be of 
interest to the reading world and help to 
illustrate the statesman’s habits, senti- 
ments, sympathies and ways of thought. 
Mr. Harcourt has, I am told, resolved 
wisely to take his full time over the book 
and to make it as nearly as possible a 
perfect exposition of a most valuable 
life. Sir William V. Harcourt was a lit- 
erary man as well as a politician and a 
member of the legal profession. During 
his early career he attracted much atten- 
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tion by his contributions to the Saturday 
Review and by the letters addressed to 
the Times on all manner of public topics, 
letters signed “ Historicus,” a title which 
soon became famous. These letters were 
afterward collected and published in a 
volume and were read everywhere. Sir 
William V. Harcourt proved himself one 
of the foremost debaters in the House of 
Commons and held office several times 
in Liberal Administrations. He was 
twice Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
proved himself indeed the most capable 
and successful holder of that office after 
the great master of finance, Gladstone. 
Harcourt was a man of keen observation, 
shrewd humor and a wit sometimes 
genial, sometimes sharp and sarcastic, but 
always genuine and spontaneous. I knew 
him well during many years, had the 
good fortune to meet him often in pri- 
vate life and in Parliament, and I look 
forward with the deepest interest to the 
completion and publication of the work 
about to be undertaken by his son. One 
of Sir William Harcourt’s latest con- 
spicuous appearances in Parliament was 
on the occasion when he introduced the 
son to the Speaker and the House of 
Commons on the occasion of his son’s 
election for a Lancashire constituency. 
The ceremonial had a peculiarly touching 
effect on all who were present in the 
House at the time or who read of it in 
the newspapers afterward. Every one 
who takes interest in public affairs knew 
well that Sir William Harcourt had re- 
fused to become a candidate for the posi- 
tion of leader of the Liberal Party when- 
ever the General Election should bring a 
Liberal Government into power. It was 
therefore clearly understood that Har- 
court’s active public career had reached 
its climax and was before long under 
whatever conditions to come to its close. 
The fact thus illustrated that the close 
was marked by this public introduction 
of the son to a place in that House of 
Commons which the father was soon to 
leave gave a touching and melancholy 
grace to the brief ceremonial. The world 
did not then know that the death of Sir 
William Harcourt was so soon to become 
an event in the history of the English 
Parliament. 

Just as I am about to dispatch this 
letter I receive the news of what threat- 
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ens to be the revelation of a great public 
scandal in one of our Ministerial depart- 
ments. The report of Sir William But- 
ler’s Committee, appointed to deal with 
the question of sales and refunds to con- 
tractors in South Africa during the war, 
has just been issued and is the one great 
subject dealt with by the morning news- 
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papers this day. The readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT will have the substance of 
the report before them almost as soon as 
I have had it, and I shall not discuss it 
just now. I shall merely say that it 
seems certain to create one of the great- 
est sensations this country has had for 
some time. 
Lonvon, ENGLAND 
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BY SHELBY M. CULLOM 


[As John Hay first began the study of law in Senator Cullom’s office in Springfield, IIl., 
and was taken to Washington by President Lincoln as his private secretary through 
Senator Cullom’s influence and later was appointed by President McKinley Secretary of 
State at Senator Cullom’s solicitation. we are glad to be able to print this tribute from 
his oldest friend, who, as chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, has 
for the last seven years been brought into the closest relations with him.—EpITor. | 


HE world fully realizes that a 
power for good, armed with the 
best weapons and skilled in the 

noblest and wisest use of them, has 
passed from among us; while every- 
where are others, filled with deeper grief, 
realizing the loss of a matchless friend. 
If we would reach beyond this uni- 
versal sentiment for something of the 
man we might reflect upon the result 
had John Hay died eight years ago in- 
stead of taking his place at the head of 
President McKinley’s Cabinet—the re- 
sult upon some of the most important 
events in the world’s history and so 
much that is memorable, vital and per- 
manent in the progress of the United 
States from comparative obscurity to a 
leader among the nations of the world. 
Whatever might have been, John Hay 
was distinctly responsible—very largely 
responsible—for what is. The magni- 
tude of the man will only appear in the 
magnitude of his work when it reaches 
its colossal proportions in the proper 
perspective of the past, when it is fully 
appreciated that neither can American 
history nor the history of the world for 
the past eight years be written without 
generous tributes to the acumen, the 
courage and the profound influence for 
good of the late Secretary of State. 
Better than many, while he lived the 
force and value of his work was recog- 


nized. In diplomacy he created new 
ideals of honesty, integrity and efficiency, 
astonishing and reconstructing the world 
in its methods. It is claiming nothing 
not fully accorded him to say that at 
home he has long held a position beside 
John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster 
and Seward, the greatest of our Secre- 
taries of State. Encomiums from abroad 
have not waited for his death to proclaim 
him the consummate diplomatist of his 
day, tho Lansdowne, von Bulow, Del- 
cassé and Lamsdorf are in the field. 
Parenthetically it is.a fact well taken to 
heart for future reference that while 
Secretary Hay accomplished such in- 
estimable good for this country and the 
world in his dealings with other nations, 
his most strenuous diplomatic struggles 
were not with able rivals abroad but with 
the United States Senate, and his bitter- 
est defeats were in efforts that were com- 
batted by that branch of the treaty- 
making power. 

More than any single accomplishment 
will always remain his silent influence in 
turning the principles of diplomatic ne- 
gotiation from methods of duplicity and 
complexity to simple sincerity and truth. 
For this the world owes him a debt of 
gratitude already appreciated and ac- 
knowledged in many ways. He not only 
advocated and practiced, but in his tri- 
umphs through it he established the 
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diplomacy of truth, as some one has 
aptly called it. No one was ever more 
patriotically jealous that every right of 
his country and countrymen should be 
recognized abroad, but he instructed all 
his Ministers and impressed upon them 
the necessity of exercising perfect hon- 
esty, truth and fairness in their dealings 
with foreign nations. 

It is suggestively true that his genius 
for statecraft has gained fuller recogni- 
tion in the Old World than among his 
own countrymen. His highest eulogies 
will come from his 
greatest contempo- 
raries among the 
directors of the 
world’s destinies, for 
they are the best 
judges of his tran- 
scendent qualities. 
His ability was 
given not alone to 
America, but to 
mankind. Under his 
administration of 
the State Depart- 
ment American in- 
terests in all parts of 
the world have been 
zealously upheld 
and maintained, but 
always with that 
peaceful, _concilia- 
tory spirit which 
strengthened and 
augmented the 
friendship of the 
other Governments 
and peoples. His official labors have been 
prodigious, always elevating the United 
States. In great questions of world 
interest, where ten years ago we should 
hardly have been considered, his far- 
seeing diplomacy has given us a position 
to which the nations of the Old World 
are learning to look for light and guid- 
ance. His exalted personal character, 
conservative spirit and charming person- 
ality gave confidence both at home and 
abroad in the abiding purity of our for- 
eign relations. He exalted the ideal of 
the public servant. He exalted the 
standard of his country in its relations 
with the world and gave tone to its diplo- 
macy that will not be forgotten. 

Reflecting on this, we may be glad in 
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our sorrow that John Hay has lived 
through these last eight years of critical 
international intercourse. I appreciate 
in it all a deep sense of personal grati- 
tude, too, from the fact that when Presi- 
dent McKinley was deliberating upon 
three names for the most important posi- 
tion of Secretary of State, I threw what- 
ever influence I possessed into an earnest 
appeal to him that John Hay be the man, 
as I considered him best fitted of any 
American to fill the place. More than 
thirty years before I had advocated the 
same man with 
President Lincoln, 
when he took young 
Hay, a student in 
my law office in 
Springfield, IIl., to 
be his private secre- 
tary and devoted aid 
in Washington. 
Naturally, per- 
haps on this ac- 
count my first deep 
thoughts of sorrow 
turn farther back 
than the last eight 
years, which have 
simply developed 
and utilized the 
might of the man I 
have known and 
loved so long. I 
think of him as a 
boy, when his uncle, 
one of the ablest 
lawyers in the coun- 
try, was my law part- 
ner, and he came to study in the office of 
Hay and Cullom. He may not have ap- 
peared a prodigy then, buthecertainly was 
not lacking in the best qualities that make 
the man. He was more genial than pre- 
cocious, but that exquisite and invariable 
courtesy and loyalty which marked every 
step of his later career were always od- 
vious. I sometimes thought that he paid 
more attention to people and things than 
to law, which, after all, is not an un- 
promising trait even in a young lawyer. 
He was markedly honest with himself 
and with others from the very earliest 
memory I have of him. One felt that it 
was safe to rely upon him. The two 
principles of life signally apparent in the 
success of his later years were equally 
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his as a boy—the Golden Rule and 
“ Honesty is the best policy.” He was 
never neglectful of work and doubtless 
paid better attention to it than appeared 
through his propensity for doing several 
things at once and doing them all 
well. We did not fully appreciate it 
then, and it seemed to me that the sphere 
in which he would eventually be at his 
best was more social than legal, more 
poetical than political. In those days he 
wrote a good deal of poetry, only a little 
of which ever reached the public eye. It 
might alone have made him famous. It 
might have been but the first fruits of 
immortality had not poesy been so com- 
pletely overshadowed in his own mind 
with the magnitude of his later work and 
in the estimate of the world by his mag- 
nificent achievements in diplomacy. 
These later, inestimable victories, 
benefiting humanity and_ elevating 
America, are so much more in my line 
of life that I better appreciate their value 
and his colossal proportions as a leader 
of men and instigator of great results, 
national and international. But thinking 
over that long ago I am tempted to 
wonder what the result and the victory 
and the immortality of John Hay might 
have been and how they might have com- 
pared with what they are had he re- 
mained in Springfield instead of coming 
to Washington with President Lincoln; 
had the rather dull routine of early, un- 
specialized law in the West failed to 
satisfy the longing of his great soul and 
his best and grandest thoughts turned, as 
they might, to literature and poetry. I 
confess that at the time of his going to 
Washington as private secretary to 
President Lincoln, the man whom above 
all others I honored and loved, in spite 
of the troubled times I considered it but 
a stepping stone in the development of 
proclivities that were to me most appar- 
ent. Instead it proved an open door 
through which he passed into a wholly 
different life, destined so thoroughly to 
obliterate those early tendencies that in 
later years Mr. Hay became morbidly 
sensitive to any reference to the poems 
which alone would have made his name 
famous in the world. Will posterity in- 
dorse him? <A touch of Nature making 
the whole world kin is cherished in the 
heart where triumphs of statesmanship 


are forgotten by the head. The songs of 
a nation are dearer to it than its hero. 
Great names go in clusters, but “ Jim 
Bludso ”’ lives alone. 

When hardly more than twenty-two 
Mr. Hay entered upon a course of train- 
ing such as has been granted to but few 
and, indeed, which very few could have 
turned to such profit as did Hay. The 
inherent qualities and capacities which 
he possessed fitted him in advance as 
few were ever fitted to absorb and make 
the best of the opportunities. His mind 
blended the practical and poetical in ap- 
parently incompatible réles. His im- 
perturable poise, his alertness, his wit 
and his unfailing humor -were purely 
American. His mind was a blade of per- 
fectly tempered steel, but it was not 
fashioned for the hacking and slashing 
of war. He was, mentally, more sinewy 
than robust. The virility and fire of man 
were softened by the finest perceptions 
of woman. Such a man, cultivated and 
enriched by constant communion with 
the greatest minds of the age, could but 
have become of wonderful breadth of 
vision and accuracy of foresight. Called 
at last to a position where every quality 
had full play, he was ready to meet emer- 
gencies. 

All the great events of the Civil War 
passed before him at close range as 
President Lincoln’s private secretary and 
friend. In the diplomatic service in the 
capitals of Europe he learned the in- 
tricacies of Old World methods and be- 
came a master of French, German and 
Spanish. He was brought into personal 
contact with the men who make and 
mold history and was so much the bet- 
ter able to deal with them when he be- 
came head of the State Department. But 
I have always felt that pre-eminent in 
his preparation was the five years he 
served as editorial writer on the New 
York Tribune, where Horace Greeley 
characterized him as the most brilliant 
man who had ever entered the office. 
The education was completed by his 
service as Ambassador to England, 
whence he was called to the State De- 
partment, equipped for the service as 
none had ever been before; for even the 
State Department was not new to him. 
He had served for eighteen months as 
Assistant Secretary under Evarts. He 
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\ carried to the office as well as experience 
and training all of the grand character- 
; istics which had marked him from youth. 
In his diplomacy as well as in personal 
relations with men he was frank, truth- 
ful and loyal. It took some time for the 
nature of his methods to be fully real- 
ized in the Old World, but they are un- 
derstood and appreciated to-day. 

A peculiar feature of Mr. Hay’s life 
as Secretary of State has been that most 
of the time he has stood next in line for 
the Presidency. From the death of Vice- 
President Hobart to the inauguration of 
McKinley and Roosevelt and from the 
P| death of President McKinley till the last 
: inauguration the death of the President 
would have placed him at the head of 

the nation. One of Mr. Hay’s tempera- 
ment could but keenly dread the possi- 
bility of such accidental prominence. 

Personally, with all his friends, I 
mourn the death of Secretary Hay more 
than any words can express. He was 
the soul and sentiment of those who knew 
him well. His home was the one place 
in Washington where President Roose- 
velt frequently and informally visited. 
He often stopped there when returning 
from church on Sunday. Being a warm 
friend of the father, he had known the 
President from boyhood. In private life, 
to all who knew him, Mr. Hay was the 
most companionable of men, of wonder- 
ful versatility and practical information, 
but so modest and unassuming as to be 
within the reach of all. He was a su- 
preme master of English. His conversa- 
tion overflowed with apt stories, always 
clean and always vital. He was an 
apostle of sweetness and light, with a 
nature as tender and affectionate as a 
woman’s and a man’s strong and hearty 
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approval for that which appealed to him. 
As a characteristic instance of the man, 
when “ Pickett and His Men ” appeared, 
the great story of the great Confederate, 
General Pickett, Secretary Hay wrote to 
the widow of General Pickett, the author 
of the book: 


“T have read your wonderful and beautiful 
story. I notice that the first chapter of the 
book begins with the name of my friend, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and that the last chapter of the 
book begins with Abraham Lincoln. I thank 
you.” 


Mr. Hay was sometimes jovial, but 
oftener, in later years, depressed. Sad- 
ness had come into his life, and, besides, 
there seemed a sense of incompleteness. 
Full and effective as his life had been, the 
possibilities in him were so much greater 
still that the encroachments of age found 
him feeling that there was much he 
longed for time to accomplish, which 
must be left undone. He was right. He 
had not begun to exhaust his possibilities. 
Only this fell to his lot which can never 
fall to the lot of another: as Lincoln’s 
secretary and confidential frignd he 
played his part in the tragedy which 
welded the States into a nation, and a 
generation later, when that nation moved 
from obscurity to be a great world Power 
among the greatest nations, he stood at 
the helm and piloted it among the 
treacherous rocks of international diplo- 
macy. He guided it to a position which 
is to-day the pride of every true Amer- 
ican. 

Whatever more it might have been, 
and however much we mourn and miss 
him, we know, and all ages to come will 
know, that his was a grand life well 
lived and a great work well done. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


John Hay 





BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD 


“Peace hath her victories!” and such were 
thine 
O brave and constant friend of world-wide 
peace. 
And as to-day we mourn thy sad decease, 

And for thy bier a fitting chaplet twine, 

We choose no laurels, nor bright bays, to shine, 
As oft in earlier years, above thy brow,— 
Nor yet the civic oaken crown,—but now 

The olive, only, shall thy locks confine. 








Perchance it was from that great heart who 
bore 
The bitterest burdens of fraternal strife 


That thou didst learn the paths of peace to 


love; 


And yet, methinks, thine eyes rose far above 


All human forms to Him whose flawless life 


Triumphed for peace the while hate’s thorns 


He wore. 
Easton, Pa, 
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BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


AuTHOR oF *‘CHILDREN OF THE Mist,”’ “ Tue Goop Rep Eartu,”’ Etc. 


F I don’t know the feel of cold rain 
working to the skin an’ slowly kill- 
ing a man’s proper heat of body, 

who should know it? I can always call 
home that cruel camp on Watchett Hill, 
up above Belstone village, under Dart- 
moor; and when I chance to be in rain 
them days come back so fresh that I can 
see my yellow khaki turning mud color 
again and feel the wet getting home even 
through my puttees. 

*Twas like this: The Seventh Border 
Regiment had just come back from Af- 
rica, so the War Office, in its usual far- 
thinking and kindly fashion, put us under 
canvas from the first day of May, and 
chose Dartmoor—just to brace up our 
constitutions. A month of rain we had, 
and the ambulance wagon was up an’ 
down te Okehampton Hospital pretty 
near every day from the first to the last. 

I mind the march to camp as if 
*twas yesterday, and, tho a Devon- 
shire man myself, nobody cussed 
Belstone an’ Watchett Hill an’ the 
awful weather worse than me on the 
day I arrived there; for I’d got a 
blistered heel and had fallen out five 
miles from camp. There was not a 
donkey cart to give a chap a lift, and the 
rain came down like Noah’s own deluge. 

The village was in a muck when I 
limped through it, and the folk had 
naught but sour glances for us, because 
they didn’t want us, owing to a very un- 
pleasant recollection of a militia camp 
two years afore, and not understanding 
the difference between militia and reg- 
ulars—poor twoads. 

Belstone lies under Cosdon Beacon— 
a fine lump of dirt throwed up east of 
Taw River—and the village looked to me 
no more than a smudge of mud and reek- 
ing thatch and mildewed walls, under the 
fog and drizzle. Two decent water- 
proof houses they had, and only two— 
one being the church and t’other the 
“Hearty Welcome” inn. 

I often call home that first sight of 
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Belstone and how I cussed it, little 
thinking as my fate laid there. Arscott’s 
granite works stretched one side of the 
green ; then come cottages and fields and 
farms round about. The roads were 
all rich and running with manure from 
the farmyards, and they shone, too, with 
all the colors of the rainbow where the 
traction engines that had brought up 
our camp furniture had spilt oil and 
coal tar in the wet. 

A poor, bedraggled scatter of sojers 
crawled up the hill to camp. The ducks 
waggling their. tails in the gutters 
weren’t dirtier. Never did I see such a 
place for mud, even in Devonshire. 

Up we went through great banks of 
gorse, that shone gray in the rain, and 
past hedges still nigh naked, tho the 
month was May. And then, before you 
come to the Belstone tors, in the eye of 
the west wind, without a stick of cover, 
the camp lay—drowned. 

Dartmoor towered all around us, and 
every ten yards a stream ’peared to pour 
out of the heath and go splashing down 
to the rivers in the valley. The rain 
swept us, and the wind howled like a 
sky full of wolves. We all tried to be 
cheerful, but that night the officers’ mess 
tent was half blowed down at dinner, and 
a few of ’em got their mess clothes 
spoiled, owing to the lamps coming on 
top of them; and a lot of lively things 
was said about it as might have inter- 
ested the army authorities if they’d but 
got to hear about ’em. 

Doctor ordered four chaps into the am- 
bulance next morning, with their breath- 
ing works wrong. We envied the beg- 
gars. Talk about cold! To look out 
*pon that place in the first iron-gray of 
dawn and see naught but fog-banks and 
soaking grass and naked rocks, and hear 
naught but water running and carrion 
crows croaking up aloft, and feel 
naught but the raw air gnawing at you 
like a dog! But, if you’ll believe it, the 
officers made nothing of it. They had 
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their tubs outside their tents just as if it 
was the middle of summer. It seemed 
to please ’em there was such a lot of 
water. No doubt ’twas the great con- 
trast after Africa. 

- The weather went from bad to worse, 
and our maneuvers were chiefly confined 
to trying how we could keep dry. We 
had a field day or two and done some 
good work. And Belstone took very 
fairly kind to us when it knowed us, 
especially the people at the public house. 
Only a man, by the name of Reynold 
Chastey, he didn’t like us, because 
some Tommies robbed his hen-roost one 
night. *Iwas a tar-pitched shed on the 
hill and a few blackguards—I knowed 
their names very well—took a lot of eggs 
and a bird or two on their way back 
to camp after leave. They traced the 
eggshells, but no more. 

Now I must tell you that I knowed 
Reynold Chastey’s son. He’d falled at 
Paardeberg, and by chance him and me 
had worked there side by side for a week. 
We was both Devonshire men, you see, 
and got telling together. So, finding 
myself here—alongside the man’s par- 
ents—I thought ’twould brighten ’em 
up a bit if I went and told ’em about 
their son and how he lost his life. 

Of course they was very pleased to 
see me and made me welcome. I spent 
a good few hours to Chastey’s farm, and 
Mary Chastey, the missis, took a lot o’ 
tearful pleasure in hearing me tell; an’ 
the master would listen, too; but he was 
a hard piece o’ goods and never showed 
by look or sigh what he thought about 
it. Once, when I’d known ’em a week, I 
made bold to ask Henny Chastey, their 
darter, how ’twas he took the tragedy so 
easy ; and she told me as her brother had 
gone for a soldier without his father’s 
leave, and flinged over farming and 
broken loose. 

“There’s only me, now,” she said. 
“ They never had but us two, and ’tis my 
father’s great grief in life that our place 
will go into other hands come he dies.” 

“ Pike’s ” was the name of Chastey’s 
farm—just “ Pike’s” an’ no _ more. 
‘Twas a gert, rambling, two-storied 
house in the dip between Cosdon and 
the Belstone Tors. It stood a few fur- 
longs from the river and had a nice bit 
of tilth around it, and beautiful common 


land alongside, over which Chastey had 
grazing rights, like the rest of Belstone. 

He did a lot of cattle-rearing and had 
good luck at it. A very upright, honest, 
hard man, church warden for the people. 

I done what I could to pay them for 
their kindness to me, which was great, 
and the number of times I told poor Mrs. 
Chastey about her son’s grave, and how 
it faced, and who were his neighbors 
underground, and what sort of a mound 
they’d made, and so on, you’d scarcely 
believe. But ‘twas here that I falled in 
love for the first time in my life; and, of 
course, a man in love with a woman 
makes light of any trouble the parents 
may give him. ' 

Henny was neither tall nor short, if 
you understand me. A very beautiful 
round shape she had, as first took my 
fancy in these flat days, for I do love a 
woman to be a woman, and not a pin- 
tail creature as ban’t flesh, fowl or good 
red herring—like so many females now- 
adays. You could see she was a gal a 
mile off, and her voice was gentle as a 
bird, and her little hand was as cool and 
soft as butter, and her eyes were pale 
blue. Hair thick and brown; face beau- 
tifully round; teeth perfect, all but one 
dog-tooth as had got knocked out by a 
swinging gate when she was twelve year 
old. Her little feet was mere mice seen 
alongside mine. She was twenty then 
and I was twenty-four and had two 
stripes. Not that I liked the army. Be- 
ing bred down Newton Abbot way and 
the son of a farm laborer, I’d had enough 
of soldiering long ago and much wanted 
to be back on the land. What I best 
liked was gamekeeper’s work, and I 
knew a bit about it, having been rather 
a successful poacher in my youth. In 
fact, to be plain, ’twas a misunderstand- 
ing with some folk to Bradley Woods, 
nigh Newton, that first made me go as 
a soldier. Old General Hext had me up 
afore him over a plain question of 
partridges; and two other men on the 
bench, being of the same mind as him, it 
was proposed to me that I should enlist 
so as to settle the matter in a satisfactory 
manner. And so I did do, being very 
much at a loose end at the time. 

But now I’d had enough and got a 
medal, and seen life and death, and 
knowed what the world was. Then at 
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this critical stage Miss Henny comed 
into my acquaintance. And no doubt 
little would have happened from it if 
she’d not been of the same mind, but 
she was, and when I offered myself one 
Sunday afternoon while we were taking 
a walk down along in Halstock Glen, if 
she didn’t up and say “ Yes!” Then 
us got kissing, and I felt almost fright- 
ened to see how deadly in earnest the 
maiden was. For I didn’t take the girls 
so very serious in them days. 

The camp was going to be struck two 
days afterward, so I had no time to 
lose ; and, as it happened, that very night 
I seed Mr. Reynold Chastey and told 
him how much his darter and me wanted 
to keep company. 

He didn’t waste words about it, I will 
allow. 

“°Tis out of the question, Jonathan 
Pierce,” says he. “’Tis impossible. 
Henny will be mistress here come pres- 
ently, and she must have a man as I can 
have under my own eye, and a man given 
to the land, and an understanding man 
equal to earning good money,” he says. 
“A soldier’s no use to Henny, nor yet 
to me,” he says. “ You’m a great hero, 
an’ a good chap, I doubt not; but us 
don’t pay our heroes enough to make ’em 
very inviting to the father of a darter. 
So there’s an end of that, if you please.” 

However, I wasn’t be to choked off at 
a word. 

“As for soldiering, master,” I said, 
“it don’t come no pleasanter to me than 
you. I’m tired of it and I’m going out 
of it so soon as ever my time expires. 
I want to be back on the land, and I’m 
good for a pound a week or more to any 
man. And I know a bit, for that matter, 
having been born and bred down coun- 
try at Newton Abbot.” 

He listened very patiently, but I could 
see he wasn’t going to change his mind. 

“You talk in an easy way about a 
pound a week. But even that takes 
earning. Time enough to go on with this 
when you be making the money and can 
look ahead for a rise.” 

Then Henny, as was listening to the 
talk with a good deal of interest, cut in: 

“Where’s the young man of twenty- 
four year old be earning better money?” 
she asked. “ There’s only Ted Adams, 
and, tho he says he’s twenty-three, many 


believe he’m ten years more. Them 
foxy-colored chaps might be any age. 
And, for that matter, the man’s too busy 
with all the things he undertakes.” 

Now, Ted Adams was a very queer, 
pink-eyed, rabbit-faced, young fellow 
that old Chastey thought the-world of. 
He read the lessons to church, and kept 
bees, and was postman to Belstone, and 
a few other things, including thatcher ; 
but Henny couldn’t abide him, and so 
her father’s ideas in that matter seemed 
unlikely to come to anything. 

“We love one another, I’m sure,” I 
said, “an’ perfect love casteth out fear, 
as parson told us last Sunday.” 

This was my artfulness to show I’d 
been to church. Then I went on: 

“Give me a chance, master. I don’t 
ax you for work, but I do say that I’m 
not talking off book. I’ve saved a little 
bit of money. I’m well thought of and 
I do believe that Captain Wigram will 
be so good as his word and get me a job 
when I leave the army. If I make fifty 
pounds in a year, will you think better 
of it?” 

“‘ Say twenty-one shillings a week,” he 
said, relenting, to my surprise. 

“So I will then; and first year’s wages 
you shall have for Miss Henny to put in 
the bank.” 

“Make the money and come to me at 
the end of a year with it; then us can 
see how the land lies and the future 
looks,” he says. 

Well, Henny rejoiced and I took him. 

It seemed to me that such money ought 
to be in reach of any tidy chap with 
brains in his head and experience behind 
him. Besides, there was Captain Wig- 
ram. By chance I’d done this gentle- 
man a bit of a good turn at the front. 
There was talk of a V. C. for the job; 
but many earn that as don’t see it, and 
the luck wasn’t with me there. Yet ’twas 
a rich young man’s life I’d saved, and 
he valued it, and he’d always said I was 
to go to him in case I wanted anything 
in the time to come. 

So there it stood, and to cut a story 
short, in two months after my talk with 
Reynold Chastey I’d left the army and 
got work as under-keeper at two-and- 
twenty shillings a week. I liked the busi- 
ness well enough, but only meant to keep 
the job till I could get a better at farm- 
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ing. Then, on the quiet, I bought a book 
about agricultural affairs and read up a 
lot of learned stuff touching steam power 
for the land, and chemical manures, and 
rotation of crops—all to astonish 
Chastey. But the best luck is yet to tell, 
for the billet I got was with General Sir 
George Luxmoore, an old gunner, and 
a chap who was Squire of Okehampton, 
and a sportsman to the sole of his foot. 
No man ever had a better or kinder mas- 
ter, and ’twasn’t his fault, nor yet mine, 
that we fell out at the most critical min- 
ute in my life. 

You see ’twas like this: Chastey and 
me understood each other, and tho I 
can’t say he ever took really kind to me, 
he respected me, especially when he heard 
about the chemical manures. He’d made 
up his mind to let me have Henny if I 
kept my word; yet he didn’t want me 
to have her, because he’d always got a 
liking for young Ted Adams. He was 
no judge of character, you understand ; 
but, be that as it may, it comed to be a 
clear bargain that if I could show 
vouchers for fifty-two guineas in the 
bank on the day year that I went into 
Sir George’s service I was to be engaged 
to Henny afore the face of all men. 

But so soon as Ted Adams heard tell 
about this he caballed against me, and, 
what I thought was a blessing—namely, 
having got work so near to Henny— 
turned out to be just the other thing. 
Because Adams had an uncle on his 
father’s side, and that uncle was head 
keeper at the General’s—a place called 
Okehampton Court, with wonderful 
woods lying for miles along the River 
Oke. This here man, who was called 
Saul Adams, understood all about the 
affair presently, and for reasons best 
knowed to himself he set to work against 
me and took sides with his nephew ; and 
I jolly soon found that I’d got a bad 
enemy in him. Blood’s thicker than 
water, no doubt; and ’tis also thicker 
than honesty sometimes, for you'll often 
see them in power doing a dirty trick 
and offering to their kin what justice 
would give to a better man. 

Of course, ’twas easy for Saul Adams 
to queer my pitch. He went about it 
very cunning, too. First he complained 
against me to the men servants; then 
he lodged a complaint with his master, 





and I was had up suddenly without 
warning. But I proved the trouble 
weren’t none of my making, and cleared 
myself easily. Then, three months later 
there was another row, and it got to be 
a question between my word and the 
head keeper’s. He was an old soldier- 
servant of the master’s and had seen 
service with him. And Saul’s character 
being very good, they believed him 
against me, and I got a flea in my ear 
and a warning to behave mighty careful 
in future. 

The injustice burnt in me, and for two 
pins I’d have broken that bad old man’s 
head ; but I couldn’t risk a quarrel. There 
was three months more to go to the year, 
and tho I’d tried very hard round about, 
I couldn’t get another job at that money 
or near it. "Twas 4 terrible time, and, of 
course, the old man won. I needn’t go 
over all the ins and outs of it; but in 
the end Saul Adams had me up afore the 
master and laid a charge of poaching. 
Right well he done it, too. 

He said as he’d long feared, it was so, 
because once a poacher always a poacher. 
This he said because, like a d—— fool, 
when first I went to Okehampton Court 


I told the man of my wild young days, 


and now he brought the matter up 
against me. Then he turned to his 
nephew, Ted Adams, and Ted testified 
against me how that, to please his uncle, 
he’d watched for three nights running 
in the coverts, and how with his own 
eyes he’d seen me kill birds. 

I fought so well as I could, but ’twas 
the last straw that breaks the camel’s 
back. Sir George was very sorry and 
he seed a bit how the land lay, because 
in my defense I told him all about Henny 
Chastey, and how Ted Adams was after 
her so well as me. He didn’t believe all 
the yarn, yet, taking one thing with an- 
other, he reckoned him and me had better 
part. 

“T shan’t prosecute,” he said, “ but 
you must go, Pierce. A character you 
need not ask for. It is enough that I 
dismiss you because you don’t suit me.” 

Ted Adams was just wild. He 
thought I’d be locked up for a certainty, 
and fail of my undertaking with Henny’s 
father. In fact, it came out afterward 
that Reynold Chastey had promised him 
he should be allowed to keep company 





with his daughter if I didn’t carry out 
my bargain. When I got the sack, of 
course, everybody was against me—ex- 
cept Henny. She seed me on the quiet 
once and I found her heart in the right 
place. Thanks to her I kept my hands 
off Ted, but badly I wanted to take forty 
shillings or a month out of the pink-eyed 
cur. And that tho there wasn’t many 
shillings to spare just then. 

“You’ve got to come to faither in 
three weeks with the money,” said 
Henny. “ Then naught can be said, and 
these lies don’t signify one way or 
t’other.” 

So that was the puzzle. I wanted 
five pound yet, and I had a matter of 
over a month to get it in. I lodged with 
a laborer outside Belstone village, and 
now I wore out two pairs o’ boots look- 
ing for work. But everything turned 
against me, until I grew desperate and 
did a terrible shocking thing, no doubt. 
The money had to be got, you see, or else 
‘twas “good-by” to Henny forever 
more. So in a dark, savage moment, 
after a pint or two, I says to myself, 
“ They turned me off for taking pheas- 
ants. All right. Then I'll take ’em!” 

Nobody knowed better than me what 
a shameful job ‘twas; and nobody 
knowed better than me how to do it. A 
wicked and a desperate man was I, no 
doubt. But once I gived my mind to the 
matter and looked round for a market, 
all the rest came so easy as lying. I’d 
got to gather up best part of five pounds, 
and I took it out of Okehampton Court 
spinneys, for I knowed to a tree where 
the birds was by night and to a blanket 
where old Adams was. With a little air- 
gun, what I picked up cheap at a black- 
smith’s in Hatherleigh, I had no trouble 
whatsoever; and as for old Saul, he 
shirked his work shameful after dark— 
always did so, as I very well knew. 

But mine was honest dishonesty, as 
you'll see. I got the money together in 
good time. Then, on a Sunday, I 
marched up to “ Pike’s” and walked 
afore all the Chasteys, where they sat in 
the parlor after dinner. A day it was 
in late November. Reynold sat dozing 
with his feet to the fire; his wife was 
looking at the picture of her son who 
died in Africa. She had a photograph 
of him, took at Woolwich, and ’twas her 
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delight of a Sunday afternoon to go to 
sleep over it. And my Henny sat at the 
harmonium and played very beautifully 
all the hymns as she’d heard to church 
in the morning. 

Seeing me, farmer wakes up quick. 

“What do you want here?” he says, 
getting very red about the chops. 

“T want your darter,” I says. 

“Like your impudence,” he says; 
“ you—a chap turned off from Squire’s 
for poaching! ” 

“ That’s neither here nor there, Mr. 
Chastey,” I answers him. “A bargain’s 
a bargain, an’ nobody knows that better 
than you. I’ve got fifty-four pound and 
twelve shilling in this here pocketbook. 
That’s the figure, and there’s the money 
for Miss Henny. What follows you 
know. I ask your leave to keep company 
— her from to-day until we’m mar- 
ried.” 

“Where be you working now?” he 
asked, and my answer very much aston- 
ished him. 

“ Nowhere for the minute,” I said; 
“but after to-morrow I shall be working 
to klink.” 

“* Klink!’” he says. “ What be talk- 
ing about, Jonathan Pierce? ” 

“T’ve earned six weeks,” I answered. 
“°Tis a pity, but I couldn’t get work 
worth naming, do what I would and seek 
where I would. Only ten bob a week 
have I scored up of late; and that weren’t 
enough, so I had to—to borrow the rest.” 

“You’ve been stealin’!” he cried out. 
“That ends the matter. You hook it 
from here quick, else I'll set policemen 
upon ’e!” 

“ That won’t do for me,” I answered. 
“ Best to listen afore you make such a 
noise. I was short of three pound and 
over, and I didn’t see no other way to 
raise it, do what I would. So I borrowed 
some of Sir George’s pheasants. I owe 
him three pound, three and ninepence, to 
be exact, and I’ve got all the particulars 
for him. I shall get six weeks without a 
doubt, and I shall pay him back his 
money to the last penny in course of 
time.” 

Reynold Chastey said he was d 
if ever he’d heard such a disgraceful 
tale; and I admitted ’t was a shocking 
job, but none the less I held him to his 
bargain. Then he forgot hisself and the 
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day, and cussed most furious, and rose 
up and grabbed his hat and went straight 
off over the common to Belstone for 
a policeman. 

After he’d gone the air growed a 
thought cooler and Henny had her say. 
Then it was that I understood for the 
first time the sort of girl I’d got. 

“You bide here a minute,” she said, 
“while I put on my hat; then us’ll go 
off.” 

“Go off! Where to?” cried out her 
mother, beginning to shake and shiver. 

“To Sir George Luxmoore,” she says. 
“There’s a very easy way out of this 
here fix. No call to cry, mother. I'll 
be back after tea.” 

“Mend your crooked life, Jonathan, 
afore ’tis too late!” said Mrs. Chastey 
to me. “’Twas a bitter day for you 
when you left the army. Better far— 
better far as you’d falled in Africa along 
with my blessed boy, afore you lent your 
hand to this. Then you’d be in Heaven 
with my son this minute.” 

“T’d sooner be on earth with your 
darter,” I said. 

So me and Henny set off, and we 
went up along over the hill, and down 
along by Halstock Glen, because it 
wasn’t the right minute to meet her 
father and agg him into a rage, as we 
should have done if we’d gone through 
Belstone. 

Tramping along I told her the whole 
tale, and she jumped to it in a twinkling. 
Then us went to the cottage, where I was 
lodging, and I got the tickets for the 
pheasants; and then she told me how 
she’d broken into her money box while 
she was upstairs getting her hat, and 
how she had three pound three shilling 
and ninepence in her pocket that very 
moment for General Luxmoore. 

She axed to see Sir George, and the 
old gentleman made no objection at all. 
And there he was in his study, sitting 
dozing afore the fire—just like Reynold 
Chastey had been; because lord or tinker 
be often equally hard put to for some- 
thing to do of a Sunday afternoon. 

Henny told the story from the begin- 
ning—from the moment the Seventh 
Borders pitched their camp ‘pon 
Watchett Hill to the time I got the sack 
from Okehampton Court. Then she ex- 
plained the bargain I’d made with her 


father, and how Ted Adams and his 
uncle had plotted against me to ruin me, 
so as Ted might be taken on and have 
her instead of me. Then she comed to 
the odd money, and how I’d earned it, 
and with that she put down the cash on 
the table alongside my account of the 
birds and the money I’d got for ’em. 
She also told Sir George that I was ready 
to go to prison immediately; and I said 
so too. 

Certainly the General seemed very 
much interested in the tale. He quite 
woke up—just the same as Reynold 
Chastey had done; but he took it in a 
loftier spirit, of course, tho they were his 
own pheasants. 

He said that he should make inquiries 
and he ordered me to give myself up on 
the Wednesday following at twelve 
o'clock. I said: 

“ At the police station or here, your 
honor?” 

And he said: 

“ Here.” 

I promised to do so and we went out. 

Then Henny spoke to me afore she 
marched home. 

“Come what may,” she said, “ I'll 
keep my word to you, Jonathan. You 
done this for me, and naught but the 
wickedness of them two men lost you 
your job and drove you into poaching. 
I'll tell dear father this night that if you 
get six weeks, or six years, ’tis all one. 
I'll keep company with you so soon as 
you’m free to keep company with me; 
and when you can marry me, I’m ready, 
if ’tis fifty year first.” 

That’s the sort Henny Chastey was. 

The upshot will surprise you, for Sir 
George—a Christian soul to the marrow 
in his bones, and one as had not forgot 
his love-time neither, tho now up seventy 
years—Sir George, he forgived me, see- 
ing the sidelights on the case. 

He’d made his inquiries and heard no 
good of Ted Adams from anybody ex- 
cept the parson at Belstone. But parson, 
you see, judged the man by his power 
of reading the lessons and not by his 
skill at acting up to ’em. 

Thanks to luck, I found work a week 
later ; and then came my bit of real good 
fortune, for six months after that the 
bailiff to Mr. Eve’s died, and I got the 
job temporary at five-and-twenty shill- 
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ing a week, and ended by keeping it al- 
together. 

The rest you can guess for yourself. 
Of course, Reynold Chastey had to come 
round, which he did do, reluctantly ; and 
’tis just a year agone now since me and 
my girl was married. We live in a cot- 
tage on Mr. Eve’s farm, and presently, 
when Henny’s father gets a bit fonder 
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of the fireside, we'll be at “ Pike’s,” no 
doubt. 

But I hope not yet awhile, for ’tis al- 
ways well to have half a county between 
yourself and the best of relations when 


it can be done. A good stretch o’ land 
between softens the judgment and makes 
for charity. 

ELTHAM, Torquay, ENGLAND. 


Herculaneum 
BY RICHARD NORTON 


Director OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL oF CLassiIcAL StupIgS AT RomME 


HE interest that has been aroused 
during the past year by the sug- 
gestion of Professor Waldstein, 

of Cambridge, England, that an inter- 
national committee be organized for 
arranging the exploration of Hercula- 
neum has been widespread. In some 
quarters the idea was enthusiastically 
received, but in general the scholars best 
fitted to judge the value of the scheme 
have not thought well of it. The ques- 
tions involved are not such as can be 
well answered by society people gathered 
in some friend’s house to listen to an 
afternoon lecture, or by enthusiastic 
students of art hampered by a more or 
less accurate idea of the contents of the 
Naples museum. The chief points to 
consider are the engineering problems 
connected with the proposed excavation 
and the expense involved, and then the 
character of the works of art that may 
be found. No mere archeologist is fit to 
decide on the engineering question, but 
that the expense would be very large is 
indubitable, for the ancient city lies im- 
mediately under a suburb of Naples, the 
flourishing town of Resina. The ex- 
propriation of the land here, the carting 
and dumping of the refuse and finally 
the digging out of the deeply buried 
remains would foot up to a very large 
sum indeed. For the sake of comparison 
it is well to remember that the expro- 
priation of the village of Delphi, a dirty, 
squalid little hill town with no business, 
cost, I believe, $60,000, and the explora- 
tion of the Basilica Aemilia in the 


Roman Forum has cost some $40,000. 

The archeologist’s opinion, however, 
is important and necessary in estimating 
the character and value of the works 
likely to be found on the site. The ex- 
ceptional results of the excavations 
carried out one hundred and fifty years 
ago, which provided most of the impor- 
tant bronzes in the Naples museum and 
a very large number of papyri, has 
thrown a glamour over the name of Her- 
culaneum which very probably will not 
be justified by future excavation and 
which has led to many exaggerated state- 
ments getting into print.* It is frequent- 
ly claimed that Herculaneum was at the 
time of its destruction by Vesuvius, in 
79 A. D., a Greek settlement, and hence 
will be certain to provide beautiful works 
of art. This is a charming theory, but 
besides the fact that many a pure Greek 
town has given us very little in the way 
of art there is, as a matter of fact, no 
proof at all that Herculaneum ever was 
a Greek settlement. At first it was an 
Osean town, later the Etruscans held 
it, and then the Samnites. Finally the 
Romans took it, about 290 B. C. The 
town is rarely mentioned in ancient lit- 
erature; Martial sings of its wine and 
Pliny speaks of its natural charm; it 
was not a trading center like Pompeii, 





* As for instance, in Mr. Sturges’s article in 
Scribner’s Magazine for April, p. 509. He says: 
“What is there in the way of bronze sculptures in 
all the museum world of Euro) to set against 
these of Herculaneum? Of life size busts and 
statues there are not enough outside of the Naples 
collection to fill a small room.’ This is a mis- 
leading exaggeration. 




















HERCULANEUM 


but a favorite resort of rich Italians to 
pass their villegiatura. 

The first recorded excavations were in 
1709, but in 1711 the Neapolitan Gov- 
ernment stopped the work, which was 
begun once more under Government 
supervision in 1738 and carried on in- 
termittently for thirty years. Of the 
parts excavated only the theater has 
been left open. Two other campaigns, 
from 1827 to 1837 and from 1869 to 
1875, complete the list of excavations 
on the site. 

The construction of the buildings that 
were laid bare shows that the town as 
it existed when the eruption of Vesu- 
vius took place was not an old one. 
Here and there in all the buildings were 
found statues and marble decorations, 
such as columns and fountains, but prac- 
tically all the statues and busts that make 
Herculaneum famous come from one 
villa, called from the papyrus manu- 
scripts found there the Villa of the 
Papyri, or, from its supposed owner, the 
Villa of Piso. 

In estimating the value of the works 
found here one point must be clearly 
borne in mind: It is that while some 
of the bronzes are unquestionably orig- 
inal works by artists contemporary with 
the age of the house, and some are much 
earlier, others are in all probability 
merely ancient reproductions of works 
that pleased the owners’ fancy and bear 
the same relation to the lost original that 
a copy made to-day of the Delphi 
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Charioteer or Cellini’s Perseus would 
have. These are not original works. 

The library is, so far as the rolls of 
papyrus have been unfolded and de- 
ciphered, disappointing, for the works 
are in the main by later and largely 
valueless philosophers. 

This villa was without doubt an un- 
commonly rich one, but does it give any 
reason for supposing other villas still 
to be discovered there would be equally 
profitable to excavate? I think not. The 
public buildings, such as the theater and 
basilica, and the other houses that were 
cleared by the various diggers, showed 
no great luxury of decoration, nothing 
to imply that the people of Herculaneum 
as a whole cared in any special way for 
the fine arts. Furthermore, no one thinks 
of estimating the interest of all the 
houses in Pompeii by the standard of- 
fered by the House of the Vettii, or of 
all the country villas in the neighbor- 
hood by the famous one at Boseo Realte. 
Many other interesting things would 
doubtless be found, but there are many 
other sites where equally valuable re- 
sults can be obtained at far less cost, and 
whether the work is done or not there 
is no call for the clumsy method of an 
international committee. It will be a 
good thing when Italy adopts a more 
intelligent attitude toward excavation 
undertaken by foreigners, but for the 
special work at Herculaneum she has 
men and means enough if it seems worth 
while to undertake it. 

Romg, ITaty. 








John Paul Jones 


‘ SURRENDER? I HAVE ONLY BEGUN TO FIGHT” 
BY C. ELLIS STEVENS 


Op viking of old strife, 

Whose wave-tossed life 

With stress and storm was rife— 
Fresh blows the gale 

Across a far-swept sea. 

Set sail! Set sail 

After one hundred years 

Of conflict void of fears— 

In which the Ship of State 

Has faced its fate 

And dauntless held for triumphs still to be. 


The battle thou hast won 
Is but begun— 


The half-fought fight for freedom and the right. 
Out from the dark of night 

A new day lifts its sun; 

And man wields more of might, 

And stands for nobler deeds not yet full done. 


Hail, son of the salt main! 

Ho, for thy latest cruise! For, tho so late, 
We, not ingrate, 

Give deathless gage how we remember thee. 

A people grown a nation call thy name, 

Long on their roll of fame, 

And bid the free winds waft thee home again. 
Brooxtyn, N, Y. 
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With the Bees in July 


BY E. P. POWELL 


Autor or “*O_p Farm Days,” **THe Country Home,” Etc, 


NE of the most wonderful things 
in the world is the bee, and the 
most remarkable bee is the com- 

mon honey bee. When Nature finds that 
there is a lack of touch between impor- 
tant affairs that should co-operate she 
knows just how to bring about an ad- 
justment. In our orchards it was neces- 
sary to keep some things, and very good 
things at that, from  over-fruiting. 
There are two drifts going on every- 
where: one of these is the old wild drift 
simply to multiply, and the other is the 
tendency to sacrifice fecundity to quality. 
In this sacrifice of fecundity some of the 
very noblest of our fruits were left with- 
out ability to produce any fruit at all. 
For instance, the Brighton grape will not 
bear a perfect bunch, and very few 
bunches at all, without pollen from some 
other grape. The wind is unable to do 
this work perfectly, but the bee just fits 
in the gap. Covered all over with fuzz, 
he goes for his honey, crawling in among 
the anthers, until he is covered with 
pollen. Then, pushing his way among 
the anthers of other flowers, he mixes 
the pollen, and he does it more perfectly 
88 


than any other conceivable agency. The 
farmer and country home-maker should 
keep a few hives of bees for this purpose 
alone—to pollenize his fruit. If he does 
not he runs a sharp risk of going without 
Anjou pears, some of the choicest grapes 
and even some of his noblest apples. 

Country people should invariably keep 
bees also as an economic method of se- 
curing a family supply of concentrated 
and delicious food. T om able to take 
from about twenty hives five hundred to 
six hundred pounds per year. After sell- 
ing about fifty dollars’ worth per annum 
we have still all that a large family can 
consume—and we use it very freely. I 
would keep bees also for the fun of it 
and for what they can teach us. It is not 
simply the “little busy bee ” whose in- 
dustry we have to admire, but a social 
state, worked out somewhere in the past, 
and with some questions of political 
economy solved, where man remains a 
mere kindergartner. 

To be understood honey must be tried 
with various dishes, altho I am satisfied 
it is never better than on light buckwheat 
cakes. My wife was one of those who 
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accompanied Professor Riley when he 
experimented with honey and _ locusts 
during the terrible locust plague of Kan- 


sas and Colorado. The locusts were 
roasted and then served up with honey, 
all agreeing that they made a very pala- 
table food. Our prejudices gradually 
wear away about such things, and the 
time will probably come for utilizing as 
food a great many things that are now 
abhorred. It was a compulsory lesson at 
that time, for the grasshoppers left little 
else to eat. At least half of our present 
dietary has been somewhere, at some 
time, under the ban: pork, potatoes, 
tomatoes, mushrooms, oysters—even 
beans. I like honey on meat, as I eat 
lemon on my oysters and macaroni. One 
authority says that gingerbread made 
with honey is delightful and that the 
honey makes it light and spongy. I be- 
lieve that housekeepers consider that 
honey goes a long way toward making 
hot biscuit digestible. I hope so. Then 
we have a long list of delicious drinks 
which owe their best qualities to honey. 
An old “ Meade Song” tells us of 
“ The foaming, pure, and shining liquor 
Which the bees provide but do not enjoy.” 
An old recipe reads: “ One pint of honey 
to four of water, flavored with various 
herbs and spices, and when cold add a 
little yeast of beer. Wall flowers and 
strawberry leaves are used by some, as 
also violets, marigolds, orange and lemon 
peels. Others add Roman wormwood 
and thyme.” Cowslip mead was made 
of honey, lemons, a handful of sweet 
briar and seven pecks of cowslip tips. 
The art of beekeeping has greatly ad- 
vanced of late. I remember sixty years 
ago burning the last of our old straw 
hives on our “sparrow grass bed.” It 
was held to be a good thing to rake up 
all the old rubbish and burn a bonfire 
over asparagus every spring. Now there 
is not one left of those beautiful pyra- 
mids of straw, while our bees are kept 
in patent hives. I doubt if one of my 
readers has ever seen a straw hive. The 
bees liked them, however, and lived in 
them very comfortably. Our present day 
hive is a good deal more scientific than our 
own houses are. It provides for maxi- 
mum results with minimum labor, gives 
good ventilation and is warm in winter. 
The honey box is a great invention, for 
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in old times the bees were left to hang 
their honey combs on the hive itself— 
only that sticks were run through to help 
them. There was no provision for sepa- 
rating what was called hive honey from 
white honey. A little later a simple box 
hive was used, with small boxes on top 
and a hole through for communication. 
The bees stored their finer honeys in the 
top boxes. 

I look down from my window over my 
bee republic and know for a certainty 
that affairs there are as much involved 
as in our household state, but much more 
orderly, more unselfish, with less of 
crime, less of meanness—above all, igno- 
rance and laziness and fraud—than in 
the most ideal human family, with its 
Ten Commandments and Golden Rule. 
These little peoples have reached the 
ideal of co-operation. They have exalted 
work to hold the highest place of honor. 
There is no drone tolerated beyond his 
specific value, for when no longer needed 
he is promptly put to death. 

But you are very much mistaken if 
you think the queen is supreme mistress 
in the hive. She is absolutely submissive 
and obedient to the general welfare of 
the masses. The worker is the real lord, 
but the workers know that order cannot 
be had without love, and obedience to 
law and reverence for the mother. It is 
a curious political economy. The queen 
deliberately murders every young queen 
that she can. When the workers desire 
to raise a new queen they are compelled 
to defend it continucusly. When swarm- 
ing draws nigh it is the old mother who 
goes out with the colony, while a young 
queen is raised to the dignity of mother 
of the hive. 

Where did the bee nation do all this 
thinking and evolution? They do very 
little that is new or novel. They do not 
think much; only act. They all do the 
same things, and all do them alike. 
Their social life is superbly arranged, yet 
it is completed. They hold no legisla- 
tures for making new laws nor do any 
parliaments cover bee life with a litter 
of annual statutes. No Gladstones or 
Bismarcks are generated, nor would 
even a John Bright be tolerated. I 
imagine that a Roosevelt would be made 
short work of. Progress is not de- 
sired. What place is there in bee life for 
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a Kepublican party with its tariff or a 
Democratic party to advocate free trade? 
Bees have no objection to taking pos- 
session of the Philippines, but they 
would immediately set up housekeeping, 
without interfering with local rights. Can 
you imagine a bee hustling for votes to 
get the office of town constable or county 
supervisor? I have heard of a man who 
had “a Presidential bee in his bonnet,” 
but I have never heard any buzzing to 
that purpose in my hives. 

Of all bee foods there is nothing to 
surpass that secured from linden or bass- 
wood flowers. These superb trees are as 
beautiful for shade as any tree in our 
American flora, but in their capacity for 
yielding a vast amount of honey they 
are unique. It would pay any town to 
replace a lot of maples, which are most- 
ly diseased, with basswoods. The latter 
is a healthy tree, easily healing over 
wounds, and has few enemies. I was 
surprised, however, in 1903 to find the 
pear psylla as fond of the basswood as 
of the pear, and it worked great mischief 
to both. Apart from this I have only 
known the basswood to be injured by the 
forest worm and occasionally canker 
worms. I have secured the planting of 
one hundred of these trees in Clinton 
and shall get in another hundred as soon 
as possible. They are not simply shade 
trees, but town property. The bees will 
make thousands of pounds of honey 
along the street side. There is no reason 
why every foot of our highways should 
not be utilized in some such way. Every 
farmer should also have a bee grove of 
lindens or at least have a few of these 
trees about his house and barn. They make 
a good windbreak as well, especially with 
mountain ashes planted between. This 
latter is also a good bee tree, besides be- 
ing loaded with bird food. There is noth- 
ing the robins like better than mountain 
ash berries. 

Mints of all sorts, catnip, spearmint, 
horsemint, all give good crops of honey 
—altho they flavor it if largely used, but 
not disagreeably to most people. Our 
raspberries, where there are large fields 
of them, constitute a splendid bee gar- 
den. The honey made from this flower 
is excellent. But the most curious honey 
field that I have ever known is the honey 
dew of the aphidz (including the related 





psylla). From the pear psylla in 1903 
the bees secured a great weight of honey, 
so that the invasion of this pest was not 


without alleviation. The pears and 
thorns and linden leaves were covered 
with sweet exudation from these insects, 
and the bees covered the trees from 
dawn till dark. Their buzzing all day 
was like that of swarming time and 
sometimes could be heard late into the 
night. Meanwhile the white-faced 
hornet was busy eating the young in- 
sects. Dandelion honey is greatly in- 
creasing of late, at least when other food 
is not abundant, but it is bitter. Some 
ycars the bees give us a large proportion 
of a strongly flavored and dark colored 
honey that is coarse and unmarketable. 
Very little honey is made from clover. 

Where the stock of food is short bees 
do not hesitate to break the community 
law and rob their neighbors. This is 
generally the work of a strong swarm 
clearing out a weak one. The bees are 
attacked with astounding ferocity, and 
after they are ali killed the contents of 
the hive are rapidly transferred by the 
conquerors. The sting of the bee is at 
this time unusually poisonous. I have 
heard it said that anger and ugliness 
make even the bite of a human being 
poisonous. Robbing is, however, a rare 
thing in a well ordered apiary. I have 
not had a case of it in twenty years. 
Weak swarms are doubled up, and when 
insufficient food has been stored we pro- 
vide it until the bees can gather for 
themselves. 

Honey is stored nowadays in pound 
boxes, that are set in “ supers,” which 
hold thirty-six boxes. These should be 
taken from the hive as fast as they are 
filled and new supers should be pro- 
vided at once. Nothing should be done 
to disturb the continuous economies of 
the hive. A good strong colony will fill 
the supers twice in a season, or more. In 
the Mississippi Valley some apiarists 
move their swarms up the river as the 
season advances, keeping pace with the 
opening of honey-giving flowers. 

The most characteristic habit of bees 
is going home before a storm. If a 
shower be approaching they hurry-scurry 
through the air, often only just over 
your head, sometimes striking trees or 
running into each other. I can never see 
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them in one of these races without a no- 
tion that they are getting considerable 
fun out of it. All animals, especially all 
insects, are very sensitive to atmospheric 
changes. They feel a storm quite a bit 
ahead of its striking them, generally a 
good deal quicker than we are conscious 
of its approach. Yet out they come 
again, at the least chance, and gather be- 
tween showers. In this way they pollen- 
ize near-by trees and vines, even when 
May is exceédingly rainy. 

Bee enemies are numerous and will 
destroy an apiary without watchful care 
on the part of the owner. Kingbirds will 
often spend considerable time darting 
through the busy workers, at each flight 
snapping up one or more of the bees. 
Burroughs thinks they take only the 
drones, which I am sure is not quite cor- 
rect. A little mouse, too pretty a crea- 
ture to be so mischievous, gets into the 
hives and makes sad havoc. The bee 
moth is most destructive of all, often 
entirely destroying bees and honey. A 
shiftless beekeeper is an impossibility, 
simply because his hives will be de- 
stroyed under his nose. The hive should 
always be set up a little way from the 
ground and a passage underneath be free 
for the house cat. (During the summer 
“ Boxer” sits on top of the hives, fre- 
quently peeping down over the edges, 
and laying his hands very heavily on any 
intruder that shows himself.) 

Home seeking is always beset with 
trials quite as much for bees as for hu- 
man beings. The process has made it 
possible for us to secure new swarms. I 
do not know what we should do if the 
bees started directly from the hives for 
their prepared home. This is often miles 
away, in a hollow tree, or whatever other 
secret resort they have been able to find. 
Fortunately they hang out on a limb of 
some adjacent bush or tree while the 
queen can collect her forces and move 
off orderly. This swarming lasts for 
from one to three or four hours. One 
day while picking currants a swarm 
from somewhere suddenly lit on a bush 
near my head. I was at first afraid they 
were about to select my head itself. 
Something had happened in their flight 
which disturbed the queen. We gave 
them a good hive and they stayed with 
us cheerfully. A small swarm escaped 


us, and, nearly two months later, I found 
them in a neighbor’s orchard. It was 
clear in this case that they had not pro- 
vided a home ahead of swarming. They 
had fastened themselves as well as pos- 
sible to a limb of a pear tree, then had 
gone to work and hung a good many 
combs of wax to the limb. In this wax 
there was a small amount of honey. I 
did not find them until hard frosts and 
heavy winds had nearly ended their ven- 
ture. What will be the plight of bees as 
bee trees decrease? The woods are al- 
ready so cut away that many swarms 
cannot get hollow trees. They are be- 
taking themselves to hollow places in our 
roofs and even getting into rock piles. 
A neighbor had a veranda roof popu- 
lated between the ceilings. Bees posi- 
tively refuse to remain in a dirty hive. 
They hate bad smelling folk and will 
drive some people out of their neighbor- 
hood. 

It was a puzzle for Puritans to know 
what to do with a swarm that came out 
on Sunday. Most of them concluded 
that God directed the bees and that no 
harm could be done in hiving them. In 
this they did not hold to the same line of 
conduct as they did in the hay field, for 
their horses and cows ate many a ton of 
moldy fodder that might have been 
sweetly cured by Sunday labor. It was 
my father’s habit to go to church in- 
variably, but he took care to have his 
pew on that side of the church where by 
looking out of the window he could see 
his house, a mile away. If the bees 
swarmed a white blanket was hung out 
of a window over the red clapboards. 
As soon as he could leave the church he 
hastened home and made sure of his 
property. : 

Nowadays we often let late swarms 
go, especially if the branch is high up 
where they have settled. The old folk 
lore used to say: 

“ A swarm in May 

Is worth a load of hay; 

A swarm in June 

Is worth a silver spoon; 

A swarm in July 

Is not worth a fly.” 
There is a good deal of truth in this, 
altho the late swarms may be doubled 
up and so made stronger. When I was 


a boy I remember that the mother of the 
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household was expected to keep a very 
close watch of the bees. If a swarm 
came out while the men folk were in 
some distant hay field she frequently 
undertook the hiving herself. This oc- 
casionally resulted in some unpleasant 
experiences, but it was a poor housewife 
that would let a swarm escape. If she 
could not reach it, and it began its flight 
for the woods, she followed with a ter- 
rible din on a milk pan. This was sup- 
posed to prevent the bees from hearing 
the orders of the queen and so compel 
them to settle on some tree. I am myself 
very fond of seeing other people hive a 
swarm. 

The belief was formerly universal that 
bees would not long survive the death 
ef their master. There was some basis 
for the legend, for the relation is very 
close between a good beekeeper and his 
little allies. They certainly tenderly re- 
gard him, for I have seen my father 
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tion he laughingly but gently brushed 
the bees into a hive. I never knew him 
to be stung but once, and that was when 
the bee got pinched. After his death 
the hundred hives rapidly dwindled. 
Whittier sings of the closely associated 
custom of draping beehives with crape: 
“Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 

Mistress May is dead and gone.” 

I confess that I was led to write this 
article by being ingloriously chased 
across my garden and clear around my 
house by one bee. It left me, as I darted 
through the door, with a Togo song. I 
never can tell that bee again if I see him 
a dozen times. I have only one consola- 
tion, that he could do the same for any 
of my readers, and I can write an article 
about him. It was not worse than some 
other interviews when the other fellow 
would tell the story. Always pinch a 
stung place and immediately rub it hard 
with wet soil. Still the honey bee is a 


carry a swarm to a neighbor’s home while problem. Diplomacy with him is better 
it crawled all over his arm and up onto than fighting. 
his neck. When he reached his destina- — cuiwton, N.Y. 
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The Scandinavian Conflict 


BY BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


[We are very glad to be able to give our readers this week the following article by 


the great Norwegian playwright and statesman on the Scandinavian conflict. 


Bjornson 


has been the acknow!edged Norwegian leader in Scandinavian affairs for many years.— 


EDITOR. ] 


T is possible that the way in which the 
Norwegians put an end to the union 
with Sweden may not meet with 

general approval. But this, it seems to 
me, is of secondary importance, for the 
dissolution of the union is a happy event, 
as well for Sweden as for Norway. It 
was the only means for bringing about a 
good understanding between the three 
Scandinavian peoples. It is true that for 
the moment the Swedes are decidedly 
opposed to such an understanding. But 
circumstances are stronger than men. 
What is happening in the Far East puts 
time on our side, and we can wait till the 
right moment comes for the consumma- 
tion of this greater union. 

We were united to Sweden in 1814. 





The bond of union was a common 
sovereign. In 1827 began the quarrel 
which has been going on till this sum- 
mer and which has eventuated in the dis- 
ruption of the union. A fact in this con- 
nection should be noted. An unjust act 
of England was the starting point of this 
long struggle. 

Nearly eighty years ago an English 
trader was engaged in smuggling at 
Bodo, on our northwest coast. By means 
of false documents and untrue state- 
ments he persuaded the British Minister 
of Foreign Affairs to demand damages 
from Norway for the seizure of his mer- 
chandise and the imprisonment of his 
employees. Thereupon the London For- 
eign Office took such a decided stand 
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that the Swedish Minister. of Foreign 
Affairs was weak enough to yield and 
Norway had to pay. Never was perpe- 
trated an unfairer act, and when the 
whole matter was unraveled the repre- 
hensible conduct of the Swedish Foreign 
Office in caring, or rather in not caring, 
for our interests became so glaring and 
the comments thereon of the Norwegian 
officials were so full of indignation that 
an end was demanded of this Swedish 
tutelage. On every hand in Norway the 
question was now asked whether a free 
state should not conduct its own foreign 
affairs, especially as in this affair 
Sweden had assumed a degree of au- 
thority permitted neither by the Nor- 
wegian constitution nor the act of union. 

Let me now enumerate some of the 
claims advanced by Norway, but disputed 
by Sweden. We asked that equal im- 
portance be given to the two kingdoms 
in the great seal of state; that Norway 
should have her own flag; that in Nor- 
way the name of that country should 
come first in all official documents; that 
the Governor of Norway should not be 
a Swede, for this post filled otherwise 
than by a Norwegian reduced our coun- 
try to the rank of a province. One by 
one the Swedes yielded on all these 
points, but not without long resistance. 
While Norwegians were admitted to the 
diplomatic and consular services of the 
union, we could not secure what we had 
most at heart—viz., the comduct of our 
own foreign affairs. Finally, a mixed 
commission made up of Swedes and 
Norwegians was appointed to settle this 
and other matters in dispute between the 
two countries. This commission sat from 
1839 to 1844, but accomplished nothing. 
Sweden refused to grant our demands. 
A second mixed commission sat from 
1865 to 1869, but with no better results. 
The Swedes made it a condition before 
they would make any concessions on 
other points that Norway accept the 
Swedish Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The Norwegian Storthing refused. In 
1885 the Swedish Parliament regulated 
by law the conduct of our Norwegian 
foreign affairs, which up to then had 
been a royal prerogative and which now 
was put absolutely in the hands of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Stock- 
holm. We saw in this act a direct viola- 
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tion of our rights. To our reiterated de- 
mand that we be allowed to participate 
in the conduct of the nation’s foreign 
policy we were always given the same 
reply—viz., that we must recognize the 
Swedish Minister in these matters. In 
1895 came together another mixed com- 
mission, which was divided into several 
factions and which accomplished no 
practical results. Finally, an abortive 
effort was made to give to each country 
a consular service of its own. This time 
the proposal came from Sweden. But 
at the last moment she imposed condi- 
tions which a free country could not ac- 
cept. The patience of Norway was now 
worn out. 

To these various causes of discontent 
should be added the embarrassing situa- 
tion ofte.: occasioned in Norway by the 
intrusion of the King and Swedish Gov- 
ernment into our home politics when not 
to the taste of Sweden. More than once 
our Government has had to complain of 
the King’s interference, quite without our 
request, with the growth of the parlia- 
mentary régime in our country based on 
universal suffrage. From the moment 
when, in 1821, we abolished all titles of 
nobility, down to 1884, when we rejected 
the absolute veto power of the King, the 
governing classes of Sweden have tried 
to exert an uninvited influence in our na- 
tion. 

The most natural explanation of the 
troubles born of the union is that the 
two peoples are very different and not 
suited to go hand in hand. The demand 
of the majority of the Norwegian people 
had long been as follows: Complete in- 
dependence in the union, or separation. 
In the state to which things were come 
everybody was saying: We shall never 
obtain complete independence in the 
union, so the union must be dissolved. 
The means adopted to bring about this 
disruption may not have been the best, 
but since this was the system adopted, we 
are all one to defend it. 

The Norwegian Storthing decided to 
vote the bill coneerning our having an 
independent consular service. Our con- 
stitution gave the Storthing the perfect 
right to do so. The bill was carried 
unanimously and submitted to the King 
for his approval. The members of the 
Cabinet were unanimous in advising the 
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King to sign it. But he refused, adding 
that it would now be impossible for him 
to constitute a new Ministry in Norway, 
the former one having resigned. He also 
refused to go to Norway. Thereupon 
the Storthing declared that a constitu- 
tional sovereign without a Ministry was 
no longer a reigning monarch, and as the 
union was based on a common sovereign, 
it had now ceased to exist. Everybody 
in Norway accepted this view, and but 
one Official refused to obey instructions 
emanating from the new order of things. 

The spirit of the Norwegian nation is 
indubitably republican, and yet, in order 
to give the dynasty and the sister king- 
dom a proof of our esteem, we asked 
King Oscar to permit one of his family 
to become King of Norway. The aged 
monarch feels deeply hurt at what has 
happened and has used violent language 
about it; so it is very doubtful, as he is 
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in such a mood, that he will permit a son 
or grandson to reign in Norway. If he 
takes this course we will turn to the 
King of Denmark and ask him for one 
of his sons or we will declare for the 


republic. This last course will depend 
upon circumstances, but I think that 
public sentiment favors the republic. 

Never was a revolution—for this was 
one—brought about more peacefully, and 
never has a revolution been based on a 
more noble motive. We do not desire 
war ; on the contrary, we wish to remove i 
an obstacle in the way of a good under- 
standing between two peoples. Our ef- 
fort is not to divide, but to unite. When 
the three northern nations—Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway—all enjoy perfect 
independence, then will they be in a con- 
dition to seek mutual support in a wider 
union and a brotherly solidarity. 
CurisTIAnia, Norway. 


An Evening Walk 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Bryonp the clash and clang of cars, 
The clamorous rush of trade, 

One night, at earliest peer of stars, 
Apart alone I strayed. 


Crossing a little square where Eve 
Descended, pensive-eyed, 

Lo! a soft touch upon my sleeve,— 
A slim form at my side! 


He bowed with old-time courtesy, 
And words urbane on lip, 

Craving, in gracious wise, of me 
A twilight comradeship. 


strange; 


His hat was strange; his coat was 
His mien had subtle grace; 

Emotions swept in restless change 
Across his shadowed face. 





He dwelt upon the lapse of years; 
His voice, smooth-toned and low, 

Compassed the ecstasies and tears 
Of those dead long ago. 





His speech with anecdote was fraught 
Of bygone beau and dame, 

And evermore the sound I caught 
Of Blennerhasset’s name. 


At length I shrank as tho a-cold; 
Methought I heard a moan, 

And when I turned my eyes, behold! 
I was once more alone. 


My questioning heart within my side 
Gave sudden startled stir ;— 

I had companioned, stride for stride, 

The wraith of Aaron Burr! 

Cumrton, N. Y, 
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Briggs’s Routine and Ideals 


Srx papers, or addresses, read before 
various societies and one poem delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Association 
of Harvard University make up this 
cheery volume by the Dean of Harvard.* 
The keynote of all is given in the open- 
ing words in an address on the title sub- 
ject, Routine and Ideals: “The older 
{ grow, the more strongly I feel that 
the best thing in man or woman is being 
‘there.’” “ Being there,” he declares, 
“is the result of three things—intelli- 
gence, constant practice and something 
hard to define, but not too fancifully 
called an ideal.” The necessity of 
“routine ” in study and in all effort to 
accomplish anything worthy in the world 
is the constant theme. He says: 


“The reaction against routine in modern 
education, thé notion that children should be 
pleased with a variety of subjects made easy 
and interesting, rather than drilled in a few 
and roused to interest themselves in those few 
and in the thoroughness that drill demands, 
accounts, I believe, in large measure for the 
collapse of many a student’s will before any 
subject that requires hard mathematical think- 
ing.” 

The fact that the college let down 
the bars opening into a rather large 
pasture when it struck down in haste an 
old and perhaps outworn, or, at any 
rate, a much abused method and invited 
the newly liberated heifers to take their 
choice under an “elective system,” the 
further fact that the heifers took the 
choice and for a long time grazed on 
the lawn among the flower beds, this 
Professor Briggs wisely ignores. It is 
an old story. The bars are down. It 
has been the task of the good dean and 
of many others for years past to chase 
the wild heifers in the “ vague immense,” 
and to reherd them, if that be possible. 
In this direction no man works harder 
or with a kindlier spirit. 

The Dean of Harvard is, therefore, an 
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advocate of the stern routine of grammar 
and analysis, and finds in the lack of it 
his chief count in the charge against lax- 
ness of thought. Many a student, he 
says, will declare that he cannot under- 
stand Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in 
Logic; many that they cannot learn 
geometry. These boys, he insists, 
“through the labor saving appliances of 
their schools, supplemented by their 
choice of lecture courses in college,” have 
lost, or, what is almost as bad, think they 
have lost, the power of close logical ap- 
plication. Worst of all they have lost 
the stimulus of surmounting difficulties. 
How are they training themselves to be 
“there”? 

He does not find that any particular 
“joy” is produced by this looseness— 
this inability to fix the mind. The joy of 
success is not to be found on “lines of 
least resistance.” Accuracy in thought 
and expression is to be sought—the abil- 
ity to understand precisely what is going 
on in the world of mind and matter is to 
be attained, if at all, only by a sort of 
work that to-day brings tears and sweat 
of the brow, tho to-morrow it shall bring 
smiles and the gladness of skies after 
storms. If also it brings sadness, im- 
patience and disgust. it is, as Cardinal 
Newman puts it, “disgust at the ran- 
dom theories and imposing sophistries 
of dashing paradoxes which carry away 
half-formed and superficial intellects.” 
By the easy method something else may 
come—namely, the condition of mind 
illustrated in the New York school girl, 
who, in her examination book, writing 
on the new ballot, says: ‘“ The Austrian 
ballet was introduced into this country 
by Cleveland to corrupt the people and 
keep it secret.” 

The dean finds a defense for the “ elec- 
tive system,” altho he rightly attacks the 
abuse of the privileges of the system. In 
“ athletics,” he discovers a valuable fac- 
tor of mind training, inasmuch as suc- 
cessful play requires close application, 
precision, the use of every power that 
bears toward a given desirable result. 
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There is a mighty inspiration in public 
interest. “ Never again, unless he holds 
public office, will the searchlight be 
turned” on the ambitious youth, and 
“never again will so many persons see 
what he does or fails to do.” 

Perhaps the good dean overestimates 
the value of publicity and of the joy of it. 
Perhaps he forgets also that the larger 
number in the college fraternity are not 
under the limelight of the public press ; 
and as they dip deeply into the paternal 
purse may possibly be considering the 
other question: “Are there to be no 
more cakes and ale?” 

The dean is happy in his address at 
Commencement to the girl graduates of 
Wellesley College. He believes in the 
education of girls to the full college ex- 
tent, having little fear of evil results from 
it, either in the direction of “ pedantry ” 
and unwomanly dogmatism, in “ mascu- 
linity’ or in what is dearer than any- 
thing else to so many women—*com- 
plexion.” A few late “ balls,” he is ready 
to say, will knock out the bloom of a 
girl’s cheeks more effectively than four 
years of Wellesley. 


Js 
Harrison’s Life of Chatham* 


Last year Mr. Frederic Harrison 
retired from active work in connection 
with the London Positivist Society and 
gave his last annual address as president 
to the little group of intellectuals which 
has assembled every Sunday evening for 
so many years at Newton Hall in Fetter 
Lane. About the same time we saw a 
statement in one of the London news- 
papers that Mr. Harrison had left Hamp- 
stead, and at the end of a long, full and 
busy life, with much literary and civic 
achievement behind him, was living in 
comparative retirement amid the beau- 
ties of Surrey. Whatever truth there 
may be in these statements concerping 
Mr. Harrison’s departure from London 
his monograph on Chatham was from 
internal evidence written in 1904, and 
nowhere in these pages is there even the 
faintest suggestion that Mr. Harrison has 
lost any of his forcefulness or power or 
any of the discrimination that character- 
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ize his earlier monograph on Cromwell in 
the “ Twelve English Statesmen ” series. 
Mr. Harrison’s study of Chatham is 
based on the widest reading. Nothing 
in print and little that is still in manu- 
script or as yet printed only in the vol- 
umes of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission has escaped Mr. Harrison’s 
attention. No writer of any standing 
who has written on Chatham, or on Chat- 


hham’s place in the general history of 


England, has been ignored by Mr. Harri- 
son. He is familiar with every judgment 
and every estimate of every phase of 
Chatham’s great career, and in his mono- 
graph he goes carefully over every event 
or episode in Chatham’s life which has 
any significance for a student of the 
reigns of George II and George III and 
of the era in which British Imperialism 
came fully into being. 

Mr. Harrison has not of recent years 
grouped himself with present day Eng- 
lish Imperialists. No writer either in 
the press or in the reviews, and no 
speaker from the public platform, has 
been more severe in his condemnation of 
Chamberlain and the present day Im- 
perialism. The reason for this stand of 
Mr. Harrison’s’ would seem to be that 
while he is a great admirer of real Im- 
perialism—the Imperialism that made 
this country Anglo-Saxon in its law and 
its civilization, the eighteenth century 
Imperialism with which Chatham’s name 
is associated—he has nothing but con- 
demnation for spurious Imperialism ; and 
by spurious Imperialism Mr. Harrison 
means “small colonies of white settlers 
holding in serfdom vast masses of some 
inferior race.” Chatham, to Mr. Harri- 
son, was a real and not a pinchbeck Im- 
perialist; and it is for this reason that 
Mr. Harrison admires him, and writes 
so glowingly yet always so discriminat- 
ingly of his achievements as a Parlia- 
mentary orator and as the great founder 
of the British colonial system. 

There have been many estimates of 
Chatham since Macaulay wrote his sec- 
ond study of him for the “ Quarterly 
Review ” sixty years ago, and since then 
has been written at least one fairly full 
and careful biography of the Great Com- 
moner—that by Mr. Walford Davis 
Green, M. P., for Messrs. Putnam’s 
“ Heroes of the Nation” series. Mr. 
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Frederic Harrison’s monograph, how- 
ever, is for the present the best study 
there is of Chatham; and both for those 
who like a clear, direct and masterly 
style and those who are interested in 
Chatham’s great achievements § Mr. 
Harrison’s study must now take the 
place of the two long essays on Chatham 
which are to be found in Macaulay’s 
collected works. 


India 


Asout one-half of this work* is de- 
voted to the physical geography of In- 
dia, the remainder to the people, the po- 
litical divisions, agriculture and revenue, 
railways, minerals and climate. It is 
illustrated abundantly and the maps are 
large and plain. The author, late super- 
intendent of the official survey of India, 
has probably no superior in point of 
special knowledge of his subject. The 
chapters on physical geography are de- 
signed for study with the open map at 
hand; the others lend themselves to or- 
dinary reading, but they are all so full 
of interesting information and so ably 
written not only from a scientific, but 
from a literary, point of view that the 
book is singularly entertaining. 

Note this description of the dust 
storm, which is the first sign of the re- 
generation of dead nature after the hot 
weather : 

“No column of troops could have advanced 
with such a level front, with such apparent- 
ly resistless action, or with one-fifth its ve- 
locity. There was not a break in the flat wall 
of dull, red sand which reached upward some 
200 feet above the plain, presenting its red 
brown front to the mountains with purple 
wisps and streamers curling aloft like the 
banners of a Dervish army. So long as the 
plain was unbroken and its surface level, not 
an opening or an indentation could be marked, 
but as soon as it reached the slanting spurs 
of the lowest hills, rushes were made from 
flank and center. Small clouds of skirmish- 
ers steamed up the narrow gullies between the 
spurs, mounting high and falling backward, 
as the waves fall, ere they reached the summit 
of the hill. Soon the whole atmosphere thick- 
ened, and altho no great amount of dust 
reached upward to the 4,000 feet of elevation 
on which I stood, a smart shower of rain put 
an end to further observations.” Then after 
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the rain, “in an almost incredibly short space 
of time the known surface of an uninterest- 
ing level of endless plain is changed into a 


sea of vegetation. Not only do the young 
crops spread in vivid green expanse against 
the gray background with startling rapidity; 
but ill gotten weeds appear in every crevice of 
the broken wall and pasture land and in 
every unoccupied space of the cultivated gar- 
den. The gardener rejoices in a new birth of 
flowers and resigns himself to philosophical 
contemplation of the weeds and watches both 
grow together under the magic influence of 
the rains in rank abundance. Life becomes 
endurable once more; birds begin to chatter 
(they never sing under any circumstances in 
the plains of India), and the cultivator turns 
to the consideration of his annual rotation of 
crops.” 


The last clause rather rapidly drops 
into prose, but there is poetry in what 
precedes. So there is in the descriptions 
of the highest of all mountain peaks, 
Everest, 29,000 feet above the sea level, 
or of the valleys into one of which “ the 
whole of the Bernese Alps might be 
cast,” or the word picture of Ceylon 
where “the yellow robed priest is al- 
ways en evidence, and the bells of the 
temples and the chant of the scholar 
learning his monotonous incantations 
and prayers as he sits under a hedge of 
sun-flowers or the shade of the temple 
portico,” and where “ are sixteen square 
miles of ruins—grass-grown jungles in 
which the contemplative stone figures of 
Buddha stare solemnly through the 
ages; forests of lats and pillars sur- 
rounding the ruins of tanks; foundations 
of monasteries, temples, walls and edi- 
fices, which must once have been the 
glory of the Buddhist world.” 

Nor are marvels lacking; not the least 
theastonishing success of the Indian Gov- 
ernment in stamping out disease and 
petty war with a resulting increase in 
population of 20,000,000 souls if ten 
years; or, on the other hand, its failure 
to check the mortality from snake bites 
and attacks of wild animals, the first kill- 
ing 21,000 and the second some 5,000 
people in a single year. 

After Miss Scidmore’s sarcastic gird- 
ing at the Indian railways in her “ Win- 
ter India” it is a little surprising to be 
told that “probably nowhere in the 
world can the traveler by rail move with 
more comfort than in India ”—and this 
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is not the only instance of such differ- 
ences of opinion. But the India of the 
tourist, as the author very plainly 
demonstrates, is never the India of the 
resident in any particular and due al- 
lowances must be made. 

Altogether, as a representative volume 
on India for the library, this book is 
about the best to be had, and if the dis- 
turbance in the East should shift ground 
to the Indian frontier and lead to a try- 
ing out there of conclusions between 
England and Russia the geographical 
data here given will be invaluable in fol- 
lowing the military developments. 


ad 


The Mind of Whittier. A Study of Whittier’s 
Fundamental Religious Ideas. By Chaun- 
cey J. Hawkins. New York: Thomas 


Whittaker. 

Probably the readers of Whittier as 
a rule are content to find in him the poet 
—the choice interpreter of man’s moods 
in relation to his brother man .and to 
external nature. Mr. Hawkins, in his 
little book on The Mind of Whittier, pre- 
fers to trace one phase of the poet’s 
thought—his mental attitude toward re- 
ligious thought and creed. Brought out 
every Sunday to the Orthodox Quaker 
meeting-house, and sitting there from 
childhood to manhood, the shy boy poet 
from the shoemaker’s bench in East 
Haverhill very naturally imbibed the 
clear, quiet spring waters of that faith, 
and got a liking for them which lasted 
through life. The fact that interests us 
most is that he was a full and splendid 
man, burning with hatred for wrong- 
doing and a generous love for the 
wrong-doer as soon as the mischief could 
be spanked out of him. His general 
creed is easily put. He states it himself 
in a poem to “a beautiful girl ”—one of 
his ‘sweetest, frankest reminiscential 
poems: 


“And wider yet in thought and deed 
Our still diverging paths incline, 
Thine the Genevan’s sternest creed, 
While answers to my spirit’s need 
The Yorkshire peasant’s simple line; 
For thee the priestly rite and prayer, 
And holy day and solemn psalm; ~ 
For me the silent reverence, where 
My brethren gather, slow and calm.” 


Amplify this creed, as Mr. Hawkins very 
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earnestly and cleverly does, through a 
hundred instructive pages, build into it 
as much volcanic energy as a poet can 
have and not explode, brighten it with 
fancy, a ripening taste for color and 
music; pure, absolutely pure thoughts, 
and deepen it with a yearning love for 
his fellow man, and you have a creed that 
shall, as Mr. Hawkins shows, include the 
doctrine of The Inner Light, so dear to 
the Quaker, poetic Optimism, so easily 
mistaken for Universalism, and an abid- 
ing faith in humanity as inspired by the 
creative energy which no sane church 
in these days would be willing to think of 
as altogether eliminated from its own 
living articles of faith. 
yd 


The Return. By Alice MacGowan and Grace 
MacGowan Cook. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.50. 

This is the first novel we have of Co- 
lonial life in Georgia. The scenes are 
laid in Savannah and on the sea islands 
off the coast of Georgia during 1739, 
where General Oglethorpe was estab- 
lishing his colony of Irish, Scotch, Ger- 
man and Italian immigrants, protecting 
the southern coast of the State from the 
Spanish dons at Saint Augustine and 
making a sort of perpetual peace with 
the Creek Indians. And it is as good a 
story as Mary Johnston ever wrote of the 
Virginia Colonies, and more veracious. 
One can at least recognize the common 
earth in this tale, which no reader ever 
did in Miss Johnston’s green velvet and 
rainbow descriptions of natural scenery 
in Virginia. The story is unique in the 
fact that the historical details have been 
so vitalized as to become the most inter- 
esting feature of the book. There is 
so much which is thrifty, cheerful, 
wholesome in the pioneer occupations de- 
scribed ; and the love affairs of Mistress 
Diana Chaters, the fine airs of Lord 
Paris, the graver character of James 
Oglethorpe, all add the various personal 
elements of what is lovable, humor- 
ous or dramatic to the situation. The 
book is written in an excellent literary 
style, and it is to be regretted that it 
did not appear four years ago, when 
the authors first contemplated writing 
it and when the historical romance had 
not run its course as a fashion in fiction. 
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Beauty Through Hygiene. Common Sense 
Ways to Health for Girls. By Emma E. 
Walker, M.D., Member of the N. Y. Acad- 
emy of Medicine, etc. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. $1.00. 

This is the most practically straight- 
forward book on this subject that we 
have seen. Dr. Walker has pointed out 
in easily intelligible detail just how 
beauty does depend on health and how 
health may be fostered and even re- 
gained when lost. All the importance of 
regular exercise is emphasized, and, what 
is more necessary in these days of the 
athletic girl, the proper limitations and 
even dangers of muscular activity in ex- 
cess are pointed out. In general, the fre- 
quently repeated directions not to take 
up habits of any kind that are supposed 
to be for the benefit of health or per- 
sonal appearance without consulting 
some one whose capability is undoubted 
and with regard to whom no possible hes- 
itation as to the giving of interested ad- 
vice can be entertained are likely to keep 
overzealous seekers after beauty from 
many mistakes that may prove harmful 
rather than helpful. The chapters on 
The Fat Girl, The Thin Girl, Corrective 
Exercises, Massage, Bathing and Care 
of the Hair are sure to prove of special 
service in this way. The chapter on Ex- 
ercises in Housework is decidedly sug- 
gestive and will ‘be read with interest 
by mothers at least, if not by daughters. 
There is, perhaps, one fault that should 
be pointed out in the book: While very 
careful, as a rule, with regard to drug 
suggestions, there are certain materials 
mentioned approvingly (mainly anti- 
septics for external use) that one does 
not like to think of young folks having 
round them, since accidents are so prone 
to happen and the young are thoughtless. 


a 


Studies in Ancient Furniture. Couches and 
Beds of the Greeks, Etruscans and Ro- 
mans. By Caroline L. Ransom, Fellow in 
the University of Chicago. The University 
of Chicago Press. 4to, pp. 128, plates 
xxix. $4.50. 

Miss Ransom’s work fairly earns her 
Ph.D. degree in archeology. She has 
been studying for two years, especially in 
the Berlin Museum, under Professor Er- 
man, and others devoted to Egyptian and 
classical remains. If the general title of 
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this book indicates her intention to pur- 
sue other studies in ancient furniture she 
has a wide field before her, not too much 
pursued. This volume treats solely of 
couches and beds, and those only of 
Greek and Italian workmanship. It does 
not touch Egyptian, except as it is also 
Roman; nor the rich remains of Assyria 
and Babylonia, whose seats and couches 
are often figured. The plates and other 
illustrations in the text are many and well 
chosen, and the references and discus- 
sions in the notes show careful research. 
and sound scholarship. 


a 


Out of Work, A Study of Employment 
Agencies, Their Treatment of the Unem- 
— and Their Influence Upon Homes 
and Business. By Frances A. Kellar. 
New York: G. P. Putnent’s Sons. $1.25. 

Miss Kellar and her associates, during 
their investigations, visited 732 “ intelli- 
gence offices” and employment bureaus 
in several of the larger cities, now in the 
guise of employees and now in that of 
employers. Her volume records the in- 
formation thus gained and proffers cer- 
tain suggestions of remedial measures. 
The information recorded is exception- 
ally valuable. The vicious character of 
the majority of these agencies is plainly 
shown. They are unjust and often brutal 
in their treatment of applicants for work; 
many of them are in direct partnership 
with thievery and prostitution, and the 
moral tone of 75 per cent. of them is 
demoralizing to all persons who come in 
contact with them. Forty per cent. of 
the “intelligence offices” have neither 
equipment nor system. Another 35 per 
cent. are but little better, and in only 25 
per cent. are the conditions good. These 
latter are the agencies “ where there are 
no lodging places, where there is an 
adequate equipment and good system, 
and where some measure of courtesy is 
shown both employer and employee.” 
The vicious treatment of the applicants is 
a subject to which the author frequently 
recurs. 

“In some offices, even the best,” she writes 
[it], “is so brutal and humiliating that our 
increasing wonder is that employees are as 
good as they are. We are absolutely sure we 
could not have continued the rounds of these 
offices, seriously looking for work, as these 
women do, year after year, without becoming 
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untruthful, dishonest, impertinent and perhaps 
intemperate and immoral.” 


It is to the establishment of State em- 
ployment bureaus and the regulation and 
constant inspection of private bureaus 
by the State that the author looks for 
any adequate improvement. The volume 
is worthy of high praise and it should 
be widely read. 


Literary Notes 


Tue L. R. Hamersly Company has is- 
sued a revised edition of “ Who’s Who in New 
York City and State.” While the 1905 edition 
is by no means perfect, it is a fact that it is 
greatly superior to the first edition of the local 
“Who’s Who.” 


....Llhe first number of Current Literature, 
under the management of Mr. Edward J. 
Wheeler, resembles the Review of Reviews as 
it was before it drifted from its original pur- 
pose and fell into line with the conventional 
magazine. It contains over a hundred pages 
of abstracts and quotations from current maga- 
zines and books well selected and admirably 
edited, and an interesting narrative of current 
events. 


....-Now that the question of Government 
regulation of railroads has come to the front 
the appearance of a comprehensive work on 
“Interstate Commerce,” by F. N. Judson (T. 
H. Flood & Co., Chicago, $5.00), is of special 
importance. It includes all the federal legis- 
lation relating to common carriers and the rul- 
ings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
together with a history of the development of 
Governmental control from the adoption of the 
Constitution to the most recent court decisions. 
In this connection may also be mentioned a 
little book published by Ginn & Co. (50 cents), 
containing a discussion of “ President Roose- 
velt’s Railroad Policy Before the Economic 
Club of Boston,” by Charles A. Prouty, David 
Willcox, Judge Grosscup and Professor Par- 
sons. 


....A significant and gratifying indication of 
an awakening of civic pride is evinced by the 
demand for a second edition of Charles Mul- 
ford Robinson’s “ Modern Civic Art; or, The 
City Made Beautiful” (New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.00 net), for as 
the author realizes a call for a new edition in 
this case may be understood as meaning the 
progress of the cause for the furtherance of 
which the book was prepared. This is the best, 
the most authoritative, the most useful book 
we have yet seen for the 1,200 local improve- 
ment societies and for all individuals seeking 
to advance the same cause. It provides a wealth 
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of information on the problems of municipal 
esthetics and points out the best known ways 
of solving those problems. By adding to the 
beautiful letterpress some thirty good illustra- 
tions of notable examples of civic art, the pub- 
lishers have made a handsome volume worthy 
of the subject. 
wd 


Pebbles 


“Tus is a great blot on my life,” said 
ex-Prexy White, as he spilled the ink bottle 
over his new autobiography.—Cornell Widow. 


....“ Our elevator fell down the other day.” 
“Was anybody hurt?” “Not exactly, but four 
got the dropsy.”—Yale Record. 


....Jess: “I’m afraid that I'll nevér learn 
to swim.” Sue: “Why not?” “Tom won't 
let go of me long enough.”—Cornell Widow. 


The window has three little panes, 
But one have I; 
The window’s panes are in its sash, 
I wonder why? 
—Gelett Burgess. 


Flo was fond of Ebenezer, 

Eb for short she called her beau. 

Talk of “tides of love.” Great Czsar! 

You should see ’em Eb and Filo. . 
—Cornell Widow. 


....An English servant of one of our great 
houses much astonished the family minister, 
who had called to make inquiries on the occa- 
sion of the birth of a child. “Is it a boy?” 
“No, sir”” “Oh! a girl?” “No, sir.” The 
inquirer gasped, and the .servant continued, 
with dignity: “ Madame has given birth to an 
heir.”—Smith’s Magazine. 

....A teacher was trying to illustrate for a 
class of boys and girls the meaning of some 
long words. “ What is polygamy?” The an- 
swer was, “When a man has several wives.” 
“What do we call it when he has only one?” 
“Monotony,” was the prompt reply.—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


....Mrs. Ed. Raines, living five miles north 
of town came near bleeding to death from an 
accidental cut on her arm in trying to extricate 
a horse from being entangled in its harness, a 
friend had driven to their home and tied the 
horse in front of the house and in some way 
got so rapped in the harness that Mrs. Rains 
in endeavoring to the harness and extricate 
the animal in some unaccountable way, by 
the floundering of the horse the knife was 
forced into her arm slashing it to the bone and 
severing an artery which threatened for a 
time of their endeavors to stop it, but after 
the loss of much blood they were abled to cease 
the flow and she getting along nicely.—Fair- 
field, Ia., Weekly. 




















THE Semi-Annual Index of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT is now ready and will be 
sent free to any subscriber who will 
notify us that he wants a copy. 


rd 
The New Secretary of State 


WE have lost one great Secretary of 
State, but we are now to have another. 
If Mr. Hay himself could have chosen 
his successor, he would have named Elihu 
Root. . When death so unexpectedly 
made the highest of Cabinet offices va- 
cant, the President turned to Mr. Root, 
because he knew, as Mr. Hay had known, 
how complete was Mr. Root’s equipment 
—in character, experience, poise, judg- 
ment, and administrative force—for the 
place from which Mr. Hay had been 
taken away. And the opinion of Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hay as to Mr. Root’s 
extraordinary qualifications for the office 
which he has now accepted is the opinion 
of all thoughtful Americans who are fa- 
miliar with public affairs and are not 
blinded by narrow partisan influences. 
This is to be seen in the comments of the 
press, not only of those journals which 
speak for the political party with which 
Mr. Root votes, but also of many that 
oppose his party and its policies. 

He re-enters the Cabinet to take up 
that part of the Government’s work for 
which he is best fitted, altho, when we 
think of what he has already done, we 
must admit that there is no other Cabinet 
office in which his special fitness for its 
duties would not be shown or in which 
he would not exhaust all possible oppor- 
tunities for effective and enduring serv- 
ice. One would not have said that there 
was anything in his training or experi- 
ence to qualify him for notable achieve- 
ment in the office of Secretary of War, 
but memorable reforms and great im- 
provements due to his genius and labor 
while he was at the head of the War 
Department will always be associated 
with his name. Still, it is true that his 


temperament, his sure judgment, his 
broad intellectual grasp and his ability to 
solve complicated problems of great mo- 
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ment point to the Department of State 
as the place in which his powers can best 
serve the public interest. And it happens 
that his previous Cabinet experience—in 
military affairs, in the government of the 
Philippines, and in his temporary con- 
trol of the State Department itself at the 
time of the Boxer rebellion in China— 
has made him familiar with important 
phases of the work to which his entire 
attention is now to be given. 

Not only on account of the influence 
he is to exert and the work he is to do 
in connection with the duties which are 
peculiarly his own, but also for the rea- 
son that his advice and influence con- 
cerning topics of general Cabinet dis- 
cussion will be of very considerable value, 
are both the President and the country 
to be congratulated because he again 
takes a seat at the Cabinet table. Mr. 
Root has well-considered opinions of his 
own as to public policy, and can support 
them. Both for him and his judgment 
the President, during the last twenty 


_years, has entertained the highest regard. 


There has been much discussion as to 
the motives which led Mr. Root to accept 
the office. He withdrew from the Cab- 
inet nearly a year and a half ago because 
he believed it to be his duty to seek the 
rewards which the practice of his pro- 
fession offered to him. He has since been 
exceptionally successful and his profes- 
sional income is said to exceed $200,000 
a year. This he has chosen to surrender 
for a salary of $8,000 and an office in 
which an annual expenditure of three or 
four times that sum cannot well be 
avoided. It has been said by many, and 
not, as a rule, in a spirit of hostile criti- 
cism, that he could not have given up so 
much if his purpose had not been by re- 
entering the Cabinet to promote his nomi- 
nation for the Presidency three years 
hence. This, it is asserted, must have 
been his controlling motive. 

We do not think it was. It is true that 
he gives up what is probably the largest 
professional income now known to the 

merican bar. But, because he is the 
man that he is, he does not seek an enor- 
mous fortune above all things else. He 
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is fond of his profession, in which he has 
attained the highest rank, and he would 
have continued happily to work in it and 
to earn, if this opportunity to serve else- 
where had not called him away. He has 
not taken us into his confidence as to his 
motives, but our knowledge of the man 
compels us to believe that he yielded to 
this call because he thought it was his 
duty to do so—because he thought he 
was needed in the place where he is to be. 
Already he has a considerable private 
fortune. For a man who has so much 
and whose conception of public duty is 
what we believe Mr. Root’s to be, it is 
not a sacrifice to do what he is doing. It 
satisfies his conscience and is a pleasure. 


- Moreover, the office is very attractive 
to a man of his ability and character. 
There does not exist a more exalted one 
of its kind. Many problems of great 
international importance are to come be- 
fore the American Secretary of State in 
the immediate future, and the reputation 
to be gained by Mr. Root in his treat- 
ment of them will be established through- 
out the civilized world. In his profes- 
sion he has reached the top. There is 
enough in the duties and the opportu- 
nities of this public office to draw him 
away from the further pursuit of wealth. 

Those who say that Mr. Root seeks to 
promote his nomination for the Presi- 
dency should remember that not for 
forty-five years has that office been 
reached by way of the Cabinet, and that 
the Secretary of State has almost no pat- 
ronage that can be used for his political 
advancement. We believe that his con- 
trolling motive was a desire to serve his 
country in a place where he could be 
most useful, where the service itself 
would be enjoyable, and where success 
would have its due reward of good fame. 
The office itself which he has accepted 
has no power that could be exerted to 
promote his candidacy for the higher one, 
even if he should desire so to use it. 
Such power lies only in the man who 
holds the office, in his character, his abil- 
ity, his achievements. It sometimes hap- 
pens that faithful and admirable per- 
formance of duty in public office, with no 
ulterior purpose in view, wins from the 
people a reward that may have been de- 
sired but was not sought. 


The Two Revolutions 


THE twentieth century will reveal, far 
more clearly than the nineteenth century 
did, the profound difference between the 
Fourth of July and the Fourteenth, be- 
tween the American Revolution and-the 
French. Americans have never failed to 
proclaim a difference, with naive self- 
satisfaction ; but they have not often pro- 
claimed the whole, or the exact, differ- 
ence. 

The American Revolution was a 
declaration and achievement of national 
independence, the birth of a national 
State. The French Revolution was the 
self-emancipation of a people, the birth of 
a new kind of human society ; the first at- 
tainment of a certain stage of civilization, 
imperfectly imagined by the Greeks, but 
only as a dream, a Platonic Republic, yet 
destined to prevail throughout the world 
if not in the twentieth century perhaps 
in the twenty-first. 

The French Revolution was more 
dramatic than ours, more terrible in its 
incidents, more unrestrained as an out- 
burst of human passion, more radical in 
its program. These differences the 
American has seen or felt, with pride in 
his imperturbable Anglo-Saxon blood. 
He has not quite realized how radical the 
French Revolution was, how far-reach- 
ing; above all, how original, how crea- 
tive, it was. 

For while the American Revolution 
was in a measure economic, social, intel- 
lectual and moral, a stirring of all the 
waters of life, it was primarily and chief- 
ly a war of separation, a struggle for 
independence of national life, and, there- 
fore, essentially political. The French 
Revolution was incidentally political; it 
was primarily and essentially economic, 
social, intellectual. It left no idea, no 
belief in interest, no relation unchal- 
lenged. It was a merciless, all-searching 
judgment of human pretensions, achieve- 
ments, laws and institutions. But it did 
not stop with destruction, as the super- 
ficial reader of history is too apt to 
imagine. It was marvelously creative. 

The lapse of a century was necessary 
to throw into clear outline against the 
background of cruelty and desolation the 
positive work, the broad, substantial re- 
construction of the whole intricate fabric 











of human society that the titanic forces 
of the Revolution accomplished. We 
are beginning to discern it. Our children 
will see its proportions and details. They 
will realize, as we do not, that not only 
did the Revolution destroy medieval so- 
ciety as it destroyed medieval Paris, but 
that it created a new society as surely as 
it created the superb avenues and espla- 
nades of the Paris of to-day. 

What is the essential characteristic of 
that new society which the French Revo- 
lution created, wherein does it differ 
from the American society born of our 
own struggle for independence, and why 
must we say that the French creation 
rather than ours contains the promise and 
potency of the coming civilization? 

The answer to these questions need 
not be long or difficult. The French 
Revolution, for the first time since civil- 
ization began, created a society based on 
the ideas of unity, liberty and equality. 
Early civilizations, the great Eastern 
civilizations, grasped the constructive, 
the imperial, ideal of unity. They welded 
heterogeneous hordes into homogeneous 
peoples. Greece grasped the idea of 
liberty ; she set free the intellect and the 
creative spirit. The American Colonies, 
revolting against British oppression, 
grasped the idea of unity and liberty, bal- 
anced and combined. But they were far 
from believing in social or economic 
equality. On the contrary, the elements 
that became successively the Northern 
Federalist and the Southern slave own- 
ing Democrat were among the most in- 
tensely aristocratic social classes that 
ever played a part in the national life of 
our people. But for a certain kind of 
liberty Americans have had an insatiable 
lust—the liberty of the man of enter- 
prise to explore, to invent, to assume 
risks, to organize, to control industry ; 
this liberty we have almost fanatically 
defended against encroachment. And 
with what result? We have created in 
a single hundred years, in this land of 
the free, the most astounding economic 
inequality that has ever been seen among 
men. We have permitted to grow up in 
the Republic to which the men of the 
Revolution consecrated their lives a plu- 
tocratic oligarchy immeasurably more 
powerful than the Senate which trans- 
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formed the Rome of the Republic into 
the Rome of the Empire. 

It is not then the American Revolu- 
tionary idea of a society combining lib- 
erty with unity that of itself is adequate 
to shape the ultimate type of human 
civilization. Circumstances conspired to 
evolve from the wild destruction of the 
French Revolution another idea, which 
must be combined with our American 
ideas for the salvation of the republican 
ideal of a scheme of social order of, for 
and by the people. Liberty must be tem- 
pered and restrained by a generous meas- 
ure of objective equality. Many of the 
great resources of the earth and many 
of the dominant forms of capital must 
ultimately be owned by the public—that 
is, by all men equally—if we are to have 
the highest type of social organization 
and that gracious social equality among 
men without which the finest character 
and the truest happiness cannot exist. 

Not all nations must go through a 
struggle for political independence; but 
one day or another they must all go 
through that social revolution—not 
necessarily with bloodshed, let us hope— 
of which the great spectacular French 
Revolution was the terrible but glorious 
beginning. “ 


Thoreau’s Journal 


WHEN Emerson went on a lecturing 
tour through the West—it was during 
Civil War days—carrying his messages 
for the first time to the Prairies and the 
Lake States, he liked to talk about Bos- 
ton men and things. He always spoke 
of Agassiz as “ Our great man,” and of 
Quincy he spoke with special affec- 
tion, but he invariably called Thoreau 
“Our Boy.” “ Our Boy,” he said, “ has 
left piles of manuscript, and we are look- 
ing for some one to edit it.” His Journal 
Emerson thought to be of special impor- 
tance, and that it must be trusted only 
to some one who could comprehend Tho- 
reau. A good deal of this old material 
to which Emerson referred has- been 
edited in two previous volumes—not al- 
together acceptably. 

The publication of the Journal, which 
is now undertaken by the Atlantic, under 
the editorship of Henry D. L. Thoreau, 











is one of the literary events of the year. 
We are inclined to believe, with one of 
the Chicago journals, that Thoreau has 
only begun his career with the American 
people. He probably had a great deal to 
do with sustaining the natural taste for 
country life, which is inherent in the 
American people. But he did much more 
than this—he elevated that taste—infus- 
ing elements of a philosophic and re- 
ligious sort, which recall the Greek spirit. 
As a literary production the Journal is 
more nearly to be compared with “Maine 
Woods.” This last—the “ Maine 
Woods ”—has a wild flavor of its own 
and a simplicity that separates it from 
all the rest of the volumes previously 
published. The Journal will meet the 
mood of our times, which is flavored 
with a reviving love for the country. 

Thoreau complains frequently that he 
cannot find interesting human neighbors 
—that he is obliged to go to the chipmunks 
and the beavers for rational companion- 
ship. He knows “ only one” with whom 
he can walk and talk—he does not say 
that one is Emerson. He thinks he might 
as well sit in a barroom with most people 
as try to walk and talk with them. Peo- 
ple are rarely “side by side” in their 
thoughts. He thinks most people are 
spoiled by civility. 

“You can have no profitable conversation 
with them they are so conciliatory, determined 
to agree with. you. They exhibit such long 
suffering and kindness in a short interview. 
. I would meet with some provoking 
strangeness, so that we may be guests and 
hosts and refresh one another. It is possible 
for man wholly to disappear, and be merged 
in his manners. A cross man, a coarse man, 
an eccentric man, a man who does not drill 
well—of him there is some hope. But your 
gentlemen, they are all alike.” 


He finds common laborers, fishers and 
hunters, and even loafers, more interest- 
ing than conventional gentlemen; for 
with the former he can spin yarns, and 
when they get through each one is still 
himself. But a gentleman who comes 
for an hour or a day, to be polite and to 
be treated politely—why, with him there 
is no living. He wishes his neighbors 
were wilder; but most people, after all, 
if robbed of the conventional would be 
only weeds. 

It will, however, be a mistake to think 
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of Thoreau as lacking in social instincts. 
He was constantly hunting for com- 
panionship. He reproached himself be- 
cause he could find nothing attractive in 
the employments of most people—skip- 
ping men and their affairs—the profes- 
sions and the trades not elevating them, 
at least in his thoughts, or getting any 
poetry out of them. “ It is narrow to be 
confined to woods and fields and grand 
aspects of Nature only.” He allows that 
the greatest and wisest will still be re- 
lated to men. Why not see a man stand- 
ing up in the sunshine and casting a 
shadow even as a tree? He concludes 
that he 


“will try to enjoy them as animals, at least. 
Do not neglect to speak of men’s low life and 
affairs with sympathy; altho ever speak so as 
to suggest a contrast between them and the 
ideal and divine.” 


He says in another place that he has 
got to that pass with his friends that their 
words do not pass with each other for 
what they are worth. His friends find 
fault with him because he walks so much 
alone, while pining for a companion, and 
then puts down his thoughts in a diary, 
instead of seeking to share them gen- 
erously with a friend. Then comes the 
apology that in our highest moods we 
are of necessity isolated. 

“The mind that perceives clearly any nat- 
ural beauty is in that instant withdrawn from 
human society. My desire for society is in- 
finitely increased; my fitness for any actual 
society is diminished.” 


A nice comment on Emerson’s defini- 
tion of him as a boy is a passage that 
records his amusement at hearing “R. 
W. E.” tell how he drove his own calf 
out of his yard into the street when it 
was trying to come in with his cow—not 
thinking of it as his own. Emerson at 
that moment was probably thinking over 
one of his essays on farming. But it is 
a curious fact that about those days 
Thoreau was feeling slighted by the 
world because he was not invited to lec- 
ture. He tells us that he had offered 


himself much more earnestly as a lec- 
turer than a surveyor, yet he was not in- 
vited 

“to lecture once last winter, and only once 
this winter; but I can get surveying enough— 
which a hundred others in this county can do 














as well as I—tho it is not boasting much to 
say that a hundred others in New England 
cannot lecture as well as 1.” 


Really, why did we not invite Thoreau 
in those days instead of Emerson? We 
had not caught up with either. But 
Emerson we did not understand, and it 
fostered our high opinion of ourselves 
to pose as those who did. In these days 
Thoreau would be the man. He would 
have the crowd, but probably would not 
be glad, for as yet we are not sincere Na- 
ture lovers; we have not got by glorify- 
ing the city. 

Like every true naturalist, Thoreau 
loved the morning—it was his boyishness 
again. He says: 

“Tt is a test question affecting the youth of 
a person. Do you sympathize with the morn- 
ing? Are you abroad early, brushing the dews 
aside? If the sun rises on you slumbering, if 
you do not hear the morning cock crow, what 
relation have you to wisdom and purity? You 
have forgotten your Creator and the days of 
your youth.” 


But if he were to choose a time for a 
friend to make a passing visit, from some 
other to this world, for the first time, it 
would be at a moment when the sun was 
setting with splendor in the west; his 
light reflected far and wide through the 
clarified air, after a rain, and a brilliant 
rainbow overarching the eastern sky. 
Would he be likely to think this a vulgar 
place to live in—a place where one would 
be compelled to devote his life to dissipa- 
tion and frivolity? He is quite sure that 
a man traveling from world to world, and 
reaching our world at such a moment, 
would wish to take up his abode here. 

Summer is good because one can live 
out of doors. 


“Tt behooves us to break up this custom of 
sitting in the house—for it is only a custom, 
and it does not have the sanction of common- 
sense.” 


Fowls do not leave their perches in 
the morning and then go back to them 
every few minutes all day. One should 
walk and get into communion with just 
as much of Nature as possible; but you 
must walk so gently to hear the finest 
sounds, the faculties being in repose. 
“Your mind must not perspire.” He 
considers out of doors the place to con- 
stantly store up influences, and indoors a 
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place where expression can shape itself. 
He can go nowhere in the wide world 
without he finds the pressure of the intel- 
lectual atmosphere to be fifteen pounds 
to the square inch. A house is good for 
something only when he wants to get 
away from that pressure, relaxing him- 
self. 

In autumn he finds Nature in a mood 
even more enjoyable. “ For joy I could 
embrace the earth. I shall delight to be 
buried in it.””’ He sometimes feels that he 
is rewarded merely for expecting better 
hours. He is rich in the autumn days, 
for he can smell the ripening apples, and 
the autumn flowers give themselves to 
him. Even the strong wormwood scent 
which belongs to the season feeds his 
spirit and endears him to the earth. At 
this period he gets a touch of mystical 
worship—loses Thoreau for once in the 
Puritan—exclaiming : 

“T thank you, God. I do not de- 
serve anything; I am unworthy of the least 
regard; and yet I am made to rejoice. Ah! I 
would not tread on a cricket, in whose song is 
a revelation, soothing and cheerful to my ear. 
Oh, keep my senses pure! And why should I 
speak to my friends, since how rarely is it 
that I am I, and they also they.” 


He loved the water. 


“Full moon. Arose and went to the river 
and bathed, stepping carefully not to disturb 
the household, and still carefully in the street 
not to disturb the neighbors.” 


He would lie down, he tells us, on the 
sandy bottom, but found it difficult to get 
wet through. “I would fain be the chan- 
nel of a mountain brook.” All this ripens 
into a natural religion—still boyish, for all 
natural religion comes down to us froma 
boyish age of the world, and bubbles up 
once in a while in its old time simplicity. 
It ripens into the maxim of true evolu- 
tion. “ Not secret but sacred are all the 
forces of life.” He would treat himself 
as tenderly and purely as the most inno- 
cent child. 

“Let me forever go in search of myself; 
never for a moment think I have found myself. 
What temple can there be but the innermost 
part of my own being? It is the love of virtue 
makes us young forever. I love and worship 
myself with a love which absorbs my love for 
the world. May I dream not that I shun vice; 
may I dream that I loved and practiced vir- 
tue.” 
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Plain Answers to Plain Questions 


A CORRESPONDENT from the Gulf 
States requests answers to these direct 
questions, which he seems to imagine 
will be “ posers”: 

In your editorial of June 29th, you say re- 
garding a clipping from a Southern Church 
organ: 

“But race antipathy is not ineradicable, as 
is abundantly proved the world over. It is a 
cultivated vice.” 

Now if by antipathy you mean objection to 
social equality, I would like to ask you a few 
questions : 

First—Do you really believe that the South- 
ern people should mingle with the negroes on 
terms of social equality? 

Second.—If you lived in the South, would 
you invite negroes to your home and receive 
them on terms of social equality? 

Third—Do you now mingle with them on 
terms of social equality? 

Fourth.—Admitting for the sake of argu- 
ment that a negro could be elevated mentally, 
morally and every other way until his smell 
and other physical differences formed the only 
distinction, would you then be willing for him 
to marry a female member of your own fam- 
ily? 

These questions are asked for information. 
I simply want to know if there are people who 
really hold such views. I credit you with hon- 
esty in your opinion, and I have a curiosity to 
know whether or not you would be willing to 
apply the Golden Rule in this instance. Hoping 
to hear from you, I am, very respectfully, 
Winona, Miss. Wa. C. Warp. 

In answer to these questions we reply, 

1. That social equality does not con- 
cern us. We never discuss the matter 
nor urge the practice. Indeed, we do 
not believe in social equality, within any 
one race or between races. People are 
not equal, for social purposes. All of us 
find some people disagreeable; and with 
them no social relations are possible. 
Social relations go by favor and nobody 
has the right to complain if they are re- 
fused. All we demand is political and 
civil equality. 

2. Therefore we do not believe that 
“Southern people,” meaning, we sup- 
pose, Southern white people, “ should 
mingle with the negroes on terms of so- 
cial equality,” unless they feel like it; 
nor with white people either. If the 


colored people are of their own intel- 
lectual and social grade, agreeable com- 
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panions, we see no reason why they 
should be blamed for mingling with them 
socially. Especially do we object to what 
we know has been a social relation, and 
the most intimate possible, but illicit, 
which has produced millions of offspring 
of mixed blood. 

3. We are asked if we would “ invite 
negroes” to our home, if we “ lived in 
the South,” and if we “ now mingle with 
them on terms of social equality.” That 
depends on the negro. In the South the 
Editor of THE INDEPENDENT has sat with 
negroes at their table in their home and 
enjoyed it; and he has entertained ne- 
groes at his own home, and no hurt done. 
But they were intelligent, cultivated peo- 
ple. What he would do if he lived in 
the South he cannot tell, but he hopes he 
would not mingle socially with ignorant 
and disagreeable people of any shade or 
tint. 

4. Our correspondent wants to know 
whether, in the case of a negro mentally 
and morally satisfactory, we would be 
“ willing for him to marry a female mem- 
ber” of the family. There are negroes 
and negroes. Some of them have been so 
bleached in the South that when they go 
West or come North they pass as white ; 
indeed, they are negroes only in the 
Mississippi or Virginia patois. In the 
case of people having a distinct color, 
black, red, yellow or brown, we would 
prefer that there should be no such inter- 
marriage, because the Editor prefers the 
color in which he was born to any other, 
but does not quarrel with the preference 
of other people for their own. Further, 
with the predominant white population, 
he thinks it would be more agreeable for 
such female member and for her chil- 
dren that she should marry with those 
of her own color. Equally we should pre- 
fer that a male member of our family 
should marry a white woman; but we 
know there are those who desire 
a darker shade, and we think the laws 
which in Mississippi forbid intermar- 
riage of the races are wicked, and that 
they tend to create many illegitimate 
unions. Doubtless our correspondent 
has known many such. We know what 
sad difficulty teachers of the better 
colored schools have in preventing their 
educated and cultivated girls from being 
snapt up by. white men in respectable 














' society and introduced into an irregular 
relation, which in New York would be 
a common law marriage, or which is a 
virtual polygamy. And with no visible 
sense of shame, indeed with a sense of 
duty, the fathers bring their children, 
still lighter than the mothers, to these 
best negro schools for education. We 
know of what we affirm, and can specify 
the instances. 

Here is the amazing blindness of our 
critics. The section which is dead 
against social equality is the same that 
practices it most. Every sinall Southern 
city has its district where these perma- 
nent relations are carried on; for we are 
not talking of promiscuous immorality, 
but of unwedded wifehood—in not a few 
cases unwedded solely because the law 
forbids. And what is the result? The 
gradual and somewhat rapid bleaching 
out of the negro’s color. Thousands 
have already passed the line. They have 
become pure Caucasians. The process 
will go on, and the farcical thing about 
it is that the section which most pretends 
to stand in terror of social relations is 
that which most supports them. Mean- 
while the white race is not being dark- 
ened, and appears to be in no danger of 
it, while the black race is steadily 
whitening, and is likely to whiten more 
and more, by the preference of darker 
women for lighter men, until in time the 
black race will be eliminated on the con- 
tinent. The present effort of the South 
to attract immigants from Europe, and 
especially from Italy, will increase this 
effect, for they have not learned to pre- 
tend a “race antipathy.” There never 
has been in the history of the world any 
race antipathy such as would prevent 
marital relations. White men have 
shown no such antipathy in the United 
States or in Latin America, whether with 
negroes or Indians; and equally in India, 
China, Japan or the Philippines do the 
multitude of mestizos and other half- 
castes support our casual remark that 
race antipathy is “a cultivated vice.” 

& 


American Schools of Archeology 


THERE are three American Schools of 
Archeology in the Old World, one at 
Athens, one at Rome and one at Jeru- 
salem. 


They represent the -methods and 
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the hopes of the best American scholar- 
ship in its study of classical and biblical 
history and art. There ought to be two 
more American Schools. of Archeology, 
one in Baghdad, for Assyriology, and 
one in Cairo, for Egyptology. What 
university, or what man of wealth and 
scholarship, will found such a school? 
Why should we want England or Ger- 
many or France to set us the example, as 
they have done in the other cases? Now 
the teacher of Greek or Latin is hardly 
equipt if he has not studied his depart- 
ment in Rome or Athens; and the biblical 
teacher is equally lacking if he has not 
carefully traced the footsteps of David 
and Jesus in Palestine. The students 
may be few who attend these schools, but 
they will be the choice teachers of the 
next generation. 

A letter just received from Prof. N. 
Schmidt, of Cornell, who is in charge 
for the year of the American School in 
Jerusalem, tells us that he and his pupils 
have completed the circumnavigation of 
the Dead Sea, so that it is now possible 
to supplement in various directions the 
results gained by the two previous ex- 
peditions, the American expedition of 
Lieutenant Lynch, in 1848, and the 
French of the Duc de Luynes, in 1863. 
Of course, the results of this explora- 
tion will be subsequently published in 
The American Journal of Archeology. 
Since their return from the Dead Sea 
Professor Schmidt and his pupils have 
been exploring the Negeb, south of 
Palestine, and have had the good fortune 
to discover thirty unpublished Greek in- 
scriptions, some of them dated, near 
Ruheibeh, the ancient Rehoboth. With 
scrupulous fidelity the stones were left 
in situ, the Tukish authorities were ad- 
vised of the discovery, and squeezes were 
taken for publication. These are the 
first inscriptions found in this hitherto 
little known region. 

The American School in Jerusalem has 
been put under the charge of a com- 
mittee, of which Prof. J. Dyneley Prince, 
of Columbia University, is chairman. It 
greatly needs a building of its own for 
the residence of the Director and stu- 
dents, and the library, and with a room 
for a biblical museum. Of course the 
building will come when the right man 
sees the need. 
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But quite as much is such a school 
needed for Egyptology, and another for 
Assyriology, and in both of these Amer- 
ica has as yet no rival. We are just be- 
ginning to make explorations with real 
success in Egypt, led by the University 
of California, under the charge of Pro- 
fessor Reisner, of the University of 
California, and by Professor W. Max 
Miller, of Philadelphia. Cairo would 
be the best place for such a school, for 
there is the splendid Khedivial Museum. 

The proper place for an American 
School for Assyriology is at Baghdad, and 
it would be comfortable for six months 
in the year. There is no museum or 
School of Archeology in this, one of the 
two richest regions of the world for the 
historical student, a region where new 
finds are made all the time, and from 
which we must learn the earliest history 
of civilization; a region full of monu- 
ments from the beginning of human 
culture down to the period of the great 
Jewish glories of post-Talmudic times, 
not yet investigated where they flourished 
at Nehardea and Pumbeditha. Amer- 
icans have taken part in three expeditions 
of exploration and excavation, of which 
that of the University of Pennsylvania, 
carried on by Dr. Peters and Dr. Haynes 
and concluded by Dr. Hilprecht at Nip- 
pur, is best known, while that now being 
carried on by the University of Chicago 
is full of promise. But a permanent 
school and home for American study at 
Baghdad is much to be desired, the Di- 
rector of which might be the American 
Consul. Very likely a gift of $200,000 
would put such a school on a permanent 
foundation, and do much for American 
scholarship and for the opening of the 
buried history of Babylonia, Assyria, 
Persia and the neighboring regions. 


& 
The Wrongs and the Rights of 
Porto Rico 


Ir is now some seven years since 
General Miles was welcomed with 
shouts of acclamation when he raised the 
American flag on the soil of Porto Rico. 
There were flowers and processions. On 
the 28th of July, 1898, General Miles is- 
sued a proclamation declaring that the 
army of the United States had come to 
occupy the island and to bring to its in- 


habitants “the fostering arm of a nation 
of free people, whose greatest power is 
in justice and humanity to all those liv- 
ing within its fold.”” He promised that in 
exchange for their former subjection to 
Spanish rule he had come to “ bestow 
upon the people of Porto Rico the im- 
munities and blessings of the liberal in- 
stitutions of our Government.” 

That event was seven years ago. The 
other day the public press printed a short 
dispatch that strike riots had broken out 
among the bread winners of the island 
and that the American flag was trampled 
oe by certain of the angry people. 

hat does it mean? 

Beyond question the people of Porto 
Rico are discontented, and they have the 
right to be so. Congress has not treated 
them with proper consideration. They 
imagined they were to receive the rights 
of American citizens, but these have been 
denied them. 

Take the case of Miss Isabel Gonzales 
some time ago, a lady of position and 
culture. She arrived at the port of New 
York on an American vessel, direct from 
San Juan, and was detained at Ellis 
Island as a “ foreigner ” liable to become 
a public charge. hen she was in dan- 
ger of deportation to her native island 
her uncle enlisted legal services and by a 
writ of habeas corpus got her on the 
mainland. She had been treated like a 
foreigner from Turkey or China. Then 
she was taken before the United States 
Circuit Court and Judge Lacombe de- 
cided that she was an “ alien.” The case 
was appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court, which decided that she 
could land, but that Porto Ricans are 
neither Americans nor foreigners. They 
are like Mohammed’s coffin. 

A recent instance makes the condition 
even more ridiculous. A number of 
Porto Ricans went to the United States 
Commissioner and asked if they might 
be naturalized. They were told that they 
must first forswear their allegiance. 
They asked, “ What allegiance?” The 
only allegiance they already had was to 
the United States, and it was not their 
desire to forswear allegiance to it but 
to declare it. Is it right that an Italian 


or a Turk can become a citizen of the 
United States and not one of our own 
Porto Ricans? 

What is needed is that Congress 














should pay some attention to its near 
colony. It should govern Porto Rico for 
the Porto Ricans, just as New Mexico 
is governed for its people. It should be 
raised to the rank of a Territory, with 
the promise of being later made a full 
fledged State. Nothing less is just and 
right. 
r) 

In a lecture by Prof. E. Ray 
Lankester, lately published in 
London, the distinguished 
naturalist defends a somewhat new ar- 
gument for giving the pre-eminence in 
the university curriculum to nature 
studies. He says that by his interfer- 
ence with natural laws of heredity and 
variation civilized man has proceeded 
so far in his interference with extra- 
human nature, as to produce for him- 
self and the living organisms asso- 
ciated with him such a special state of 
things by his rebellion against natural 
selection and his defiance of nature’s 
pre-human dispositions, that he must 
either go on and acquire firmer control 
of the conditions or perish miserably 
by the vengeance certain to fall on the 
half-hearted meddler in great affairs. 
It is, he says, practically certain that 
all epidemic disease could be abolished 
within a period so short as fifty years 
if the State cared to take the matter 
in hand and employ the means at the 
command of science. He would then 
have legislators educated in the sci- 
ences of nature, so that they will un- 
derstand and appreciate the dangers 
and the remedies, rather than in the old 
studies. Professor Lankester seems 
to think that the highest study of man- 
kind is nature; he hardly accepts 
Pope’s notion that “ The proper study 
of mankind is man,” much less that of 
Plato, who said: “Trees and fields 
teach me nothing; men are my teach- 
ers.” Plato was half wrong, but was 
he not right in thinking that, however 
valuable the study of nature, that of 
man, his history, his experience, his 
achievements, is the best and most 
profitable of all studies? Man has a 
brain of five or six times the bulk, in 
proportion to size, of any other sur- 
viving simian. The work of that 
brain is more valuable for study than 


Nature 
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the anatomy of simian brains, and the 
culture of that big brain is more to be 
considered than all Pasteur’s cultures 
of bacteria in sterilized soup. We do 
not join in Professor Lankester’s fear 
that man is liable to be exterminated 
by his development out of ignorance 
and savagery. Indeed, thus far, the 
greater his interference with nature 
the greater the human population, and 
the bigger and finer the men. 


a 
Governor Hoch, of 
A Kansas ‘ 
. Kansas, is much dis- 
Disappointment 


appointed over the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
State that the law for establishing a 
State refinery is unconstitutional. He 
says that if it is not constitutional to 
build it it ought to be. We think he 
is right; but the Constitution stands 
clearly in the way, as the Court de- 
cides unanimously. But a constitution 
can be changed. It takes only a very 
few years. It is a serious question 
whether the elaborate prohibitions of 
constitutions do not too much disturb 
the people. Governments get along 
very well without any written consti- 
tutions. It is not clear why a State 
should forbid itself to own or run a 
railroad or a refinery, as well as a 
school, or a hospital, or a penitentiary. 
To be sure, the plan of the Kansas re- 
formers was a fraud on the Constitu- 
tion, as the Court easily saw. The pre- 
tense was too flimsy. There was to be 
an unnecessary penitentiary estab- 
lished, to be a cover for the industry 
of the inmates in refining oil, the object 
being not the penitentiary, but the re- 
finery. Under the Constitution the 
State could establish the penitentiary 
for penitentiary purposes; not a peni- 
tentiary for refinery purposes. 


ed 


In reply to those who 
have made Dr. Glad- 
den’s attack on “ tainted 
money ” an argument against the pol- 
icy of the Congregationalists in giving 
ad interim duties to the Moderator of 
their National Council, Dr. Jefferson, 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, says that 
not only has it given public attention 


A “Slump of 
Conscience”’ 
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to the denomination, but Dr. Gladden 
has been calling needed attention to 
the disgrace of ill-gotten wealth. 
While neither Dr. Jefferson nor our- 
selves agree with Dr. Gladden as to 
the refusal of “tainted” money for 
benevolent purposes, we find much to 
approve in his late address to the 
Christian Endeavorers in Baltimore 
last Saturday. He said: 

“ The one thing this country needs to-day is 
a clearing and toning up of the consciences of 
its citizens. The phenomenon known as graft 
is a widespread and deadly disregard of the 
primary rights of property, and the essence of 
it is the appropriation for personal uses of 
public property or of private property held in 
trust.” 


Very true, but we are not so sure that 
he is right when he speaks of “a gen- 
eral slump of conscience in financial 
circles and in political circles, in so- 
ciety and in the Church itself.” We 
should not call it a “slump,” but a 
clearer recognition of evils which have 
long existed, but which were not clear- 
ly seen. There is rather an awaken- 
ing of conscience than a slump of con- 
science. We see things to be wrong 
that we did not see to be wrong be- 
fore. The faculty of seeing right and 
wrong becomes more and more devel- 
oped. It may be that one of these days 
we shall come to hold that the exclu- 
sion of immigrants, or the wall of a 
protective tariff, is selfish and sinful. 
& 


The Sultan is reported sick 
in the Yildiz Kiosk, and 
we do not wonder. He 
has suffered and done enough to shat- 
ter the strongest man’s health. We 
should think that after all the mas- 
sacres of his subjects he would feel 
that he was attacked by as many bat- 
winged ministers of justice as were 
those who, as Hood tells us, avenged 
the crime of the Eisenhutte. Just now 
Russia does not disturb the Sultan as 
much as she did, and he can dally about 
the proposals for a railroad and irriga- 
tion works in Mesopotamia, and he 
can still set Germany and Great Brit- 
ain against each other; but nothing can 
he do in the much more important trou- 


The Sick 
Sultan 


bles that beset him in Arabia. It is 
essential to his position that he hold 
control of Mecca. That makes him 
the head of the great Moslem world. 
But the Arab hates the Turk, or de- 
spises him. Both are building-stones in 
the grand temples of the Moslem faith, 
but Arab is precious marble, while he 
calls the Turk brick of crumbling clay. 
Now the disturbance has risen to the 
level of a real revolt. A large part of 
Southern Arabia has thrown off its al- 
legiance, and Sana’a is captured, and 
Mecca will next be threatened. The 
Moslems the world over prefer Arabs 
to Turks, and so do Christians. There 
is more hope for civilization in the 
Arabs than in the Turks. There is a 
certain danger that Germany may of- 
fer her aid to Turkey, but until the 
Herreros of West Africa are subdued 
Germany is likely to avoid war with 
other wild tribes, and it would be foolish 
for England to ar pee 


A curious story, which we may sup- 
pose true, for it is copied from the 
Rouskoié Bogatsvo for April by the 
Paris Temps, tells how Russian honor 
was once saved by Japan. It was in 1887 
that at Korsakof, the capital of Sakhalin, 
it was decided by the “high society ” 
to hold a celebration of Pushkin’s fiftieth 
anniversary, making it a national and 
literary jubilee. Everything was pre- 
pared, vodka, oration, prayers, amuse- 
ments, when at the last moment it was 
found that one essential was lacking— 
not a copy of the complete works of the 
poet could be found on the island. The 
organizers were in despair, but the provi- 
dence which cares for idiots, drunkards 
and fools did not fail them. The Secre- 
tary of the Japanese Legation, M. 
Suzuki, came to their aid and kindly con- 
sented, at their request, to loan them his 
beautiful and rare edition of the works 
of the author of “ a Oréguine.” 


Those who have been fearing or hop- 
ing that Professor Briggs will pass 
through the Protestant Episcopal to the 
Roman Catholic Church need feel no 
anxiety on the subject. He is not, we 
know, in the least danger of doing so. 
It is wild talk. 




















Women as Life Risks 


THE attitude of the Home Life toward 
women as life risks is indicative of the 
modern tendency to accept them freely 
by the best life insurance companies. 
Formerly they were regarded as unde- 
sirable risks, as an extra hazard was 
considered to attach itself to them. A 
recent review of comparative statistics of 
male and female mortality has been con- 
sidered by experts to show that the extra 
hazard assigned to women is more than 
offset by the fact that as a class they are 
less inclined to excesses. They are also 
freer from exposure, strain and pressure 
than are their masculine fellows. In 
the insurance of women, however, social 
position and general surroundings are, 
generally speaking, carefully considered 
not only by the Home Life but by all 
conservative companies. The insurable 
interest is for the most part vigorously 
insisted upon. If a married woman has 
an income of her own, either from her 
vested estate or from her own industry, 
which income is devoted either in whole 
or in part to the general family fund, it 
is clear that the husband as a recipient 
of a portion of such income has a vested 
insurable interest in her life. Widows 
with dependent children clearly have un- 
disputed insurable interest, but the plac- 
ing of insurance upon women of ad- 
vanced age, whose policies are made pay- 
able to adult children of either sex, is 
not regarded with the smallest favor. In 
point of fact such policies are rarely if 
ever made binding. 


The Weakening of Credit by 
Personal Surety 


In becoming surety, business men were 
formerly accustomed to regard the bond 
as merely a matter of form. They lightly 
assumed liability of this kind as a very 
remote contingency, even when the 
amount involved was a considerable sum. 
The custom of acting as personal surety 
came into existence before the advent of 
the surety companies now organized to 
undertake risks of this character. The 





Insurance 


assuming of liability as a personal surety 
still lingers in some sections. There has 
lately been a pronounced reaction against 
this, however, in view of the fact that the 
existence of such liability curtails credit. 
The modern credit man is forced to scru- 
tinize all conditions weighing for or 
against a debtor, and if a liability for 
personal surety hangs over a customer 
seeking credit of him he is bound to take 
cognizance of this, just as he would any- 
thing else affecting the finances of his 
customer that would be. Dispatches 
from Columbus, O., specifically mention 
a case where a merchant of that city 
sought to be relieved as surety on a bond 
because he found that the obligation thus 
resting upon him, perhaps thoughtlessly 
assumed, had tended to weaken his 
credit. The case is typical as showing 
the modern trend in commercialism. If 
a business man seeking credit found it 
impossible to obtain it because he had 
become surety on a bond the penalty of 
which was equal to or in excess of his 
total assets, he could not escape the 
knowledge of an assumption on his part 
of a real obligation, which might at some 
future time reduce him to bankruptcy if 
not to actual want. The sooner a senti- 
ment in favor of corporate surety is 
created the better it will be. 
a 


SENATOR FREAR, of Wisconsin, is 
the author of a bill requiring the State 
to provide life insurance for all persons 
residing therein. 


.... The recently published experience 
of a certain casualty company sets forth 
the fact that the cost to the company of 
insuring a man between the ages of fifty 
and sixty years is a trifle over 15 per 
cent. greater than for carrying him be- 
fore the age of fifty. Age thus becomes 
an important factor in accident insurance 
for the reason that when the half cen- 
tury is passed a man’s power of physical 
resistance is weakened and as a rule his 
mental powers are rather more sluggish 
in action, all of which tends toward in- 
creasing the cost of covering the man 
of advanced years as a risk. 

IN 











Financial 


Devlin’s Broken Banks 


Tue failure of the First National 
Bank of Tapeka and of two allied banks 
in Illinois points once more to the risk 
incurred by those who deposit in a bank 
absolutely controlled by one man, espe- 
cially if he is engaged in large ventures 
of a speculative character. It also di- 
rects attention to violations of the law 
which the Government is unable to pre- 
vent and for which the statutory penal- 
ties are inadequate. C. J. Devlin vir- 
tually owned these national banks. The 
one in Topeka was wrecked because he 
had borrowed from it about $1,200,000, a 
sum nearly equal to its deposits. As the 
bank’s capital was only $300,000, it was 
forbidden by law to loan more than $30,- 
000 to one person. As Devlin was on the 
State Treasurer’s bond for $500,000, it 
was natural to expect to find the Treas- 
urer depositing largely with his friend. 
It appears that Devlin thus had the use of 
$547,000 of the State’s money. The three 
banks seem to have been used by their 
owner as convenient reservoirs from 
which he could draw funds for carrying 
on his business in mines and railroads. 
Such a misuse of depositors’ money can- 
not always be prevented or detected by 
the official examinations. The penalties 
provided are not sufficient for restraint. 
Depositors should not rely exclusively 
upon the law and the Comptroller of the 
Currency. They should be guided by 
their knowledge of the character and the 
projects of the men who control the in- 
stitutions to which they intrust their 


funds. 
J 


A New Japanese Loan 


ENGLAND, Germany and the United 
States are to take in equal parts the 
forthcoming Japanese loan of $150,000,- 
000 at 4% per cent. As in the case of the 
preceding loan of the same amount, the 
underwriters here will be Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., assisted by the National City Bank 
and the National Bank of Commerce. 
Berlin bankers asked for a share of that 
loan, but could not get it; this time they 
are admitted. They have learned since 
the beginning of the war not to place 
Japan’s borrowings below Russia’s. The 
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loan of last Spring ($150,000,000) was 
secured by a lien upon the Tobacco Mo- 
nopoly ; the specific security for this new 
loan is to be a second lien of the same 
kind. The annual income of the Mo- 
nopoly is about $16,000,000, and the in- 
terest upon the two loans will be $13,- 
500,000. But the main security, of 
course, will be Japanese credit, which 
continues to be of a high character and is 
sustained by the excellent economic con- 
dition of the country. 


a 


It is proposed that cars shall run 


every 15 minutes on the electric line now 


under construction between Washington 
and Baltimore. 


....lhe bank note circulation of the 
country amounted to $495,719,000 at the 
end of the fiscal year, and the increase 
in twelve months had been $46,484,000. 


....In the statement of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company published in our adver- 
tising pages last week a typographical 
error made the deposits appear as 
$248,899,785.18. The correct amount is 
$24,899,785.18. 

....By a vote of 105 to 99, the Con- 
necticut House has sustained the mo- 
nopoly of the Southern New England 
Telephone Company in that State and re- 
jected a bill allowing competition. The 
company recently reduced its rates. 


....Our exports of automobiles have 
grown from $948,000 in the fiscal year 
1902 to $1,895,000 in 1904 and $1,876,- 
000 in ten months of the current fiscal 
year. Imports, mainly from France, 
were $1,446,000 in 1904. The tariff duty 
1s 45 per cent. 

....- The list of railway companies that 
became insolvent in 1904 was very small. 
There were only eight short foads (744 
miles in all), capitalized at $36,069,000 
in stock and bonds. In the first half of 
1905, five small companies, operating 
only 270 miles of road, have been placed 
in the hands of receivers. 


...-Dividends announced: 


U. S. Rubber Co., Preferred, quarterly, 2 
per cent., payable August 15th. 

Rock Island Co., Preferred, quarterly, $1.00 
per share, payable August 1st. 
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BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 Broadway. ~ . - New York 
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German Americar 
Husurance Company 
New Bork, 
CAPITAL 


$1500.000 


NET SURPLUS 


5.841.907 
12,980,705 





UNDS EXTRACT 


“INFLAMMATION " 


is quickly reduced by apply- 
ing cloths wet with hot Pond’s 
Extract to the inflamed parts. 
Witch Hazel is not the same thing. On 


Spalests of seventy samples Witch 
Bj @s good” 


lar often _— ered as “jus 
poe were Jound to conten, wood 

alco oho or formaldehydeor both. Jo 
"ee danger of poisoning insist a 
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ONDS EXTRA 


Why Experiment? — 









Sold on merit more 
than 60 years. 


Does a ‘with CONSTIPATION and 
BILIOUSN} SS; Stops HEADACHES and 
INDIGESTION; Expels Rheumatic and Gouty 
poisons; Relieves Morning Sickness; in so satisfying 
a way as to make it 


THE IDEAL FAMILY REMEDY 
At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y, 


Established 1808, 








Hitlas Assurance Co,, xt. 


49 Wall St., Rew Work. 





It has been well said that in the midst 
of life we are in death. To offset this in 
so far as possible life insurance companies 
have been instituted, and a man who takes 
out a policy in The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and pays a moderate 
premium, can rest content in thinking that 
in case of death there’ “will be a financial 
compensation available that is equal in 
amount to the face of his policy. Life 
insurance is an anchor to windward that 
is full of significance to widows and 
orphans. The time to get a policy is 
right now ! ! 
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The Lawyers’ Title 
Mnsurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
37 Liberty St., Manhattan. 38 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Examines and insures titles. Makes searches. 
Lends money on bond and mortgage. Sells 
real estate mortgages. Furnishes surveys and 
engineering data. Makes appraisements of real 
estate. Furnishes bills for taxes, assessments 
and water rates. 


Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager. 


Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice-President, 
DAVID B. OGDEN. JOHN T.LOCKMAN, LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 









































Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. H. E. JACKSON. 
Treasurer, Assistant General Manager, 
WM. P. DIXON. GREEN. 
DIRECTORS 
DWIN W. COGGESHALL JAMES H. HYDE 
JAMES 8STILLMAN GEORGE H. is tis E 
Dv ID B, OGDEN WILLI H. McIN TYRE 
JO KM. THOMAS D. JORDAN 
BE. RT B. TURNER JOHN BOWERS 
WILLIAM P. DIX FREDERIC DE P. FOSTER 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 4 B. LORD 
HE ORGENTHAU JOHN ARBUCKLE 
J. FREDERIC KERNOCHAN JOHN WEBBER 
J.1 RHOADES ENRY E. HOWLAND 
J. LAWRENCE MARCELLUS CHARLES F. MILLE 
JAMES M. VARNUM LOUIS V. BRIGHT 











Ghe 
Hartford Life 
Insurance Co. 


Chartered 1866 


All that is best in 
Life Insurance 


George E. Keeney, Pres. G. H. Bacall, Secy. 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


$17,500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 





Assets, 
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United States Life Insurance Ga 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D. s President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JAMES R. PLUM. - . - - . Leather. 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres’t. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER, - . Pres’t. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over e . e $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 
a 





BINDERS °% old thirteen copies of Tax 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


FINANCIAL 


The United States Leather C0. 


Notice to Holders of Certificates of Deposit 
issued by Central Trust Company of New 
York, as Depositary, under the Plan and 
Agreement of December 17, 1904. 


On and after July 10, 1905, the Central Trust Company 
of New York (unless unavoidably delayed) will be prepared 
to deliver inexchange for and upon surrender of Certificates 
of Deposit issued by it for shares of Preferred and Common 
Stock of The United States Leather Company theretofore 
deposited in acceptance of the Plan and Agreement of 
December 17, 1904, the Bonds and Stock Certificates of the 
Central Leather Company (in engraved form), and the 
Interim Certificates of the Central Trust Company of New 
York, Trustee, for Registered Bonds without Coupons and 
the fractional scrip of the Central Leather Company (both 
in printed form) to which the holders of such Certificates 
of Deposit may be severally and respectively entitled. 

Certificates of Deposit surrendered for new securities 
should be assigned in blank or to the ** Central Trust Com- 
papy of New York, Depositary, For Exchange,” and be 
accompanied oy a statement specifying whether Coupon 
or Registered Bonds Without Coupons are desired, and 
giving the full names and correct addresses of the persons 
in whose names Stock Certificates and Interim Certificates 
for such Registered Bonds (if any) are to be issued. 

Holders of Certificates of Deposit forwarding them by 
express or mail should indicate whether the new securities 
are to be returned by registered mail or express, in each 
case at their expense. 

Sompenaae woemeee for Certificates of Deposit presented 
in person will be given therefor pending the preparation of 
the Bonds and the Stock and Interim Registe Bond Cer- 
tificates, and, as far as practicable, these will be taken up 
in the order of their issue. 


Dated, New York, July 1, 1905. 





CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Depositary 
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Bankers Trust Company 


7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Opened for Business March 30, 1903. 


Statement of Condition June 7, 1905. 
































RESOURUES. LIABILITIES. 

New York City 314% bonds at par........ $1,000,000.00 Capisal. ae ee ee ET $1,000,000 

Other Stocks and bonds................+« 6,380, 120.39 SUEPNOS ona aeetes teresseesesseseseees 500,000. 

ARLE AE AE 7,7131,228.55 ve oot ey PPOAS........eeereevereeveees 24,8 6, 2 3 : 

Recruod interest recetveblenn 7) °9@Gea-gq | Gercited sid otic oitstanding Checks.” 1,568, 096-87 

Cash on hand and in banks...20..00.00.0, __4,299,318.22 | Reserved for interest on deposite...277. 136,198.43 
$28,349,816.03 $28,349,816.03 

oe 
orerane BAKER, Pres. Bank of the Manhattan Co. GEORGE W. PERKINS, J. P. Morgan & Co., Bankers, N. y- 
AMUEL G, BA TNE, Pres. Seaboard National Bank, wr wr e PORTER, Pres. Chemical National Bank, N.Y 
AMES G. CANNON, Vice-Pres. Fourth National Bank.N. Y. ELG. wk Vice-Pres. Liberty National Bank, N. *o 
EDMUND CG. CONVE RSE, President. FRAN. CIS H. SKELD DING, President First National Bank, 


HENRY . DAVISON, Vice Pres, First National Bank, N.Y. Pittsbu ure 
a = - ECKELS, Pres. Commercial National bank, nows= ¥. WINNEY, Pres. First National Fank, Kansas 


Ch ‘ oh 
WALTER I E. FREW, Vice-Pres. Corn Exchange Bank, N.Y. JOHN ete ren Yeot peste. 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, President Chase National Bank, GILBERT G ORNE, Vice-Pres. National Park Bank,N.Y. 
ALBERT H. "WiGGINe Nos prea. C Chase wy a ane. ==. aes 
THOMAS W. LAMONT, 2nd Vice-President. ROBERT WINSOR, Kidder, Pea & Co., Bank 
GATES W. McGARRAH, President Mechanics’ National SAMUEL WOOLV ER N Pres. Gal Gallatin National 1 Bank. N NY. 
k, N.Y. EDWARD F. C OUNG, cy First National Bank, Jersey 
EDGAR a MARSTON, Blair & Co., Bankers, N. Y. Woy y. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator and Guardian ; Assignee and Receiver; Registrar, 
Transfer and Fiscal Agent, and as Trustee for Individuals and Corporations. 


ALLOWS INTEREST UPON DEPOSITS. 


E. C. CONVERSE, Pres. J. F. THOMPSON, V. P. T.W. LAMONT, 2nd V. P. D.E. POMEROY, Treas. 
B. STRONG, Jr., Sec’y. H.W. DONOVAN, Asst. Tr. F. N. B. CLOSE, Asst. Tr. Off’r. 

















a” 


bs 6°) On New York Real Estate AF a Er 


Is Guaranteed by A-R-E-SIX’S, issued by the | 
AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


This Company, founded in 1888, is the original and “oldest real estate “corporation, among the 
hundreds now successfully engaged in the business of buying and improving New York real 
estate for income or for sale. Its property holdings include over six miles of lot frontage at 
stations of the subway in Manhattan and the Bronx, and New York's most beautiful residential 
suburb, Park Hill-on-the-Hudson. In the enlargement of its business it offers at par in multi- 


~ of $100 Six Per Cent Gold Bonds. 


These Bonds are secured by the Company’s entire assets of over $7,000,000, 
including Capital and Surplus of over $1,125,000. Interest is payable semi- 
annually by Coupons attached. They are negotiable and transferable and 
convertible into cash. Affording liberal return, absolute safety and cash 
availability, they combine the three essentials of the ideal investment. 
Map of New York City, showing the location of our various prop- 
erties, with Seventeenth Annual Statement and other circulars with 
full particulars on request. 


Americanfeal fstate Company 


716 Dun Building, 290 mangos New York 
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1875 1905 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 





Debentures and First Mortgage. 30th YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate. 
Security. Gonvenience. Privacy- 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THB 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214. BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 





customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 
34 YEARS 972 cvsTomnrs 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber « Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Established 1871. owa Falls, Iowa. 





DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERIGAN SAVINGS BANK 
601 Fifth Avenue, cor. 42d Street. 
iasepent at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
3 ill be credited depositors for 
rr, 30, ae on all 





} ir ek. 
before July 10 will draw interest ss J 1, 
EDWARD V. LOEW, President. 
WILLIAM M. HAZELTON, Acting Treasurer. 
E. VICTOR LOEW, fF., Secretary. 


IRVING 
Savings Institution 


115 CHAMBERS ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Trustees of this institution have de- 
clared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three and six months ending 
June 30, 1905, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on 
amounts from $1 to $3,000, payable on and 
after Monday, July 17, 1905. Deposits made 
on or before July roth will draw interest 
from July tst. 





W. H. B. TOTTEN, - - ~- President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, - - Secretary. 
CHARLES H. FANCHER, - Treasurer. 


Dry Dock Savings institution, 


wery, cor, 3d 8t., New York. 
he Trustees have coctset a Svetens for the six months end- 
a. June 30, 1905, on al db 


laws, at the rate of rane . per 
= annum aS Cc, net exceeding 7 Three Thousand pollars. ‘pay- 
a a on and after Ju a 

posits made on J. before July 10 will be entitled to interest 


tro Se July 1, 1905. ANDREW MILLS, President. 


CHARLES MIEHLING, Secreta: 
M. F, PATTERSON, "Ass’t Secretary. 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK 


656 and 658 Eighth Avene corner 42d St. 
0 4 90TH ee ga ¢ DIVIDEND. 
nm an 


after July 1905, interest at the 

THREE AND ONE-HALF’ ‘PER GENT. i ANNUM ve 
be paid Ad depositors entitled thereto on all of 
$3, Money deposited on or before the 10th da day of Suly 
orm from the ist. Bank + daily 
8 P.M., and Monday from 6 to 8 P.M., holidays 
excepted. Closes at 12 M. on Sa 

RNER, President. 


WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


The Manhattan 
Savings Institution, 


Nos. 644 and 646 BROADWAY. 


108th Semi-Annual Dividend. 
June 13, 1905. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000 remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months ending 
on the 3oth inst., payable on and after the third 
Monday in July next. 
Deposits made on or before July roth will draw 
interest from July rst. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 

















Union Dime 
Savings Institution 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. and 
SIXTH AVE., GREELEY 
SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest three and one-half per 
cent. from $5 to $3,000; credited 
July 1, payable July 20, or any time 


later. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, - President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, - -_ Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, - - -_ Secretary. 
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The 


Franklin 
RYire (AY 


this July pays its Thirty- 
third Semi-Annual Dividend 
—at the rate of 5% per annum 
on amounts of Ten Dollars or 
more, which have nm in- 
vested for more than 30 days. 
The Society, now in its 18th 

ear, has handled more than 

even Million Dollars in 
Savings. Conservative man- 
agement and strict super- 
vision under the Banking 
Law. No speculative invest- 
ments whatever. Small first 
mortgages on homes exclu- 
sively. Accounts may be 
opened for One Dollar up to 
Five Thousand. 


Write for information to 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 
For Home Building and Savings 
Corner Beekman St. at Park Row. 


McGUIRE, President. 
ES O’C. HENNESS 


Secretary-Treasurer. 








THE ROCK ISLAND COMPANY. 
New York, July 6, 1905. 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share on the preferred capital 
stock of The Rock Island Company has been declared, payable 
August 1, 1905, to stockholders of record July 14, 1905, on which 
date the transfer books for the preferred stock will close, and open 


again July 17, 1905. 
G. T. BOGGS, Assistant Secretary. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 

A dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and 
an Extra Dividend of Three Quarters of a Dollar per 
share will be paid on Saturday, July 15, 1905, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Friday, 
June 30, 1905. 

The Transfer books will be closed from July 1 to July 
14, 1905, both days included, 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY. 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 


Ccupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1905, at the office of the Treasurer 
in New York, will be paid by the Manhattan Trust 
Company, 20 Wall Street. 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY TELE-~ 
PHONE GOMPANY 
81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NO, 87. 

A regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. has been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable July 15, 1905, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business July 5, 1905. 

HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 





AMERIGAN 














UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 

42 Broadway, New York, July 6th, 1905. 
The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Company 
has this day declared a regular quarterly dividend of TWO PER 
CENT. on the Preferred Stock of this Company, from the net 
earnings for the fiscal year beginning April 1st, 1905, to Stockholders 

of record at 3 P. M. July 25th, 1905, payable August 15th, 1905. 
The Preferred Stock Transfer Books will close 3 P. M. on Tues- 
day, July 25th, 1905, and reopen at 10 A. M. on Wednesday, August 


16th, 1905. 
JOHN J. WATSON, Jr., Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 








Assets, Jan. ist, 1905, # $37,071,207.57 
Liabilities, «= * . 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, Ye - 2 7 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New YorK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass 


$38,323 22.73 
3533643373 
$3,686, 126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment pelicies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Otice. 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1905, - 
Liabilities, - = = «= 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








THOROUGA INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

L. B. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. B. ALS Vice-President. 

J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 

L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Secretary. 
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Report of the Continental. 


The annual report of the Continental] Insurance Company, 
published to day, illustrates the advantage of conservative yet 
up-t siness methods, This is one of the oldest insur- 
ance companies in the city, its incorporation having takeu 

lace in . It went through the fire in 1871, the 

ton fire in 1872 and the Baltimore fire in 1904, paying all its 
losses promptly and in full. Its | arom assets amounting to 
ato and the net surplus available for policy holders is 

760,000, ao capital, $1,000,000. In the valuation of 
its rea] estate, stocks and bonds, on which the figure: 
assets are , only most conservative estimates have 
been taken, such as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, 
whereas the actual market value was 188; Chicago & North- 
western preferred stock at 210, actual market 236; e Shore 
at 250, market 290, &c. Among the directors of the Continental 
are ident Hen Evans, James H. Hyde, Richard A 
McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, Elihu Root and John L. Riker. 


From “Sun” (N. Y.) Jan. 12, 1905. 











Ask for a Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute indem- 
nity at fair rates. 

Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ills. 
*‘*sINSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY.” 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Ltlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS8- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 





Provident Savings Life 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. /ermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; /emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS, 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 


$25,487,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 
| TT MEE re 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





ASSETS, 





